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Planks From the Editor’s Platform 


An Ultimatum and a Want Ad 








It is no sinecure this business of being an editor, this task of trying 
to supply some thousands of readers with the best in the way of enter- 
taining fiction. À 

Every type of story is embraced in the words “entertaining fiction.” 
The editor’s job really presents its complex aspects when he attempts 
to secure that type of story more entertaining than others—the love story. 

However trying it is to get good romantic fiction when writers per- 
sist in doing “war stuff,” our enthusiasm is not materially lessened. We 
know that we can get what we want, if we try hard enough and long 
enough. 

This, therefore, is by way of being an ultimatum and a want ad. 

We will have no more “war stuff.” On the other hand, we would go 
far to secure good love stories—one story or a car load. 

Nor do we want that which is called “a tale of love and war.” There 
is no room here for either the war story with love as a by-product or the 
love story with war as a by-product. We want the pure, unalloyed 
article with no sign of munition factories working three shifts a day 
in the background. 

For this reason, we announced recently in a writer’s trade journal that 
we did not care to consider war stories. 

In the next issue of that paper, P. F. N. said: 

In your issue of July 15th, you quote THe Brack Cat: “We want no more war 
stories for the next two years.” This on top of my receipt from the editor 
thereof of a check for a tense and tragic one on the Marne retreat, I guess mine 
was the one that finished them. 

The fact is we bought several war stories after Mr. P. F. N. received 
his check for the story “Mars, Humorist,” which was published last 
month. We overloaded our stomach with fiction of this type and are 
still vastly overstocked. Mr. P. F. N.’s yarn didn’t “finish” us by any 
means, although there is no doubt about our being “finished” at the 
present writing. We are through. There is no plank for “war stuff” 
in our platform. 

And so we register this wail along with other jaded editors, who have 
had stories of strife and bloodshed foistered upon them for the last 
two years. 

It is romance for which we are looking—for the soothing influence 
of buggy riding or flivering in quiet lanes where there are wheel ruts 
and grass and the worn path in the middle. Either that or the romance 
which vegetates on fire escapes. And somewhere there should be the 
scent of flowers of wild, garden, or window-box variety. 

We crave this sort of story which has the richness of soft tones and 
subdued effects—the thing of beauty, complete, charming, irresistible. 








THE GIRL 


IN THE BLUE NEGLIGEE 


BY HELEN DEAN WHITE 


A. richly romantic little story is this one, with a climax that 


leaves you tingling. 


It is written in a retrospective vein and is” 


easily the most delectable morsel in this number. 


T had happened 
thirty years before 
but he still liked to 
remember it. <A 
wild, daredevil 
youth of twenty he 
had been then, 
ready for anything that spelled ad- 
venture and risk. Sometimes he won- 
dered if the sedate elderly gentleman, 
fast acquiring a “bay window,” who 
looked back at him from the full 
length mirror in his expensive bed- 
room, had ever really been the slim, 
blackhaired, reckless youngster of 
those early days. 
- Not that he really wished to bring 
those old times back again. He was 
very well satisfied with life. But from 
the comfortable security of his placid, 
successful, middle age, it was pleasant 
to look back and remember those past 
adventures, as it is pleasant to sit by 
the fire on a stormy day and read of 
thrilling escapades and hair-breadth 
escapes. He liked to remember, with 
a chuckle, that more than once he had 
laid himself liable to the penitentiary, 
not so much for the material gain 
accruing thereby, as for the wild fun 
of it. And most of all, he liked to 
remember, as the most romantic epi- 
sode in his life, the girl in the blue 
negligee. 

There was no sense of disloyalty to 
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Marjory in the sentimental tenderness 
with which he cherished this memory. 
Marjory belonged to a different 
world. She was his wife and the only 
woman in the world he had ever 
wanted to marry. Tne sight of her 
delicate blond beauty in a little church 
in a mid-western town into which he 
had casually dropped one Sunday, had 
marked the voluntary end of his old 
manner of living and the beginning 
of the sober, respecizhle life which 
was the only side of him she knew. 
He had never regretted it nor felt any 
desire to return to his former haunt :. 
But he had not forgotten other das. 
Sometimes he caught himself wishi..g 
that Marjory could understand. It 
would be a pleasure to talk it over 
with her and tell her all those long 
past adventures. But she was so 
sweet and good, and so entirely placid 
and contentedly conventional! Never 
in all her life had she done anything 
“out of the way” or unusual. He 
could imagine her horror if she knew 
of his own past, which had been so 
different from hers; and he was wise 
enough and guarded enough never to 
let her catch even an echo of that past. 

The blue negligee girl, now—she 
had been of a spirit matching his own. 
She could have understood anything 
a man wanted to confide to her. She 
belonged to another order of person 
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altogether from Marjory. Quite a 
charming little body she was, too, 
though of course, those romantic, ad- 
venturots girls didn’t make such good 
wives as the domestic type. Yes, no 
doubt the man who had married her 
had had a gay life—::cver bored, al- 
ways something doing, but not much 
peace of mind. However, he reflected, 
perhaps sh? had scttled down just as 
he had. Ie chuckled as he remem- 
bered how startled he had been when 
he heard le; cice behind him, 
cool as a cicumber, though most 
women — Marjory for instance— 
would have been frigiitencd out of 
their wits. What she had said was 
“Hands up!” Then as he wheeled 
quickly she had added, “I have a re- 
volver and I know how to shoot. If I 
aim at you in the moonlight it will be 
especially dangerous because I may 
not be able to see quite well enough to 
keep from hitting you in a vital spot.” 
His laugh seemed to surprise her ; and 
his answer astonished her so that she 
dropped her weapon. 

“My dear little girl,” he had replied, 
“you have pluck, but you lack expe- 
rience in dealing with burglars. If I 
had been the ordinary hoodlum, you 
would have finished about two words 
of that nice long speech of yours to 
which I have listened so politely, when 
your gun would have been knocked 
from your hands and you, yourself, 
choked into insensibility.” He picked 
up the revolver which she had dropped 
and politely restored it to her. Then, 
as she seemed too dumfounded to 
answer immediately, he added, severe- 
ly, “Really you ought not to take risks. 
Not even a light!” 

The girl found her voice. 


i 


“What would the burglar have been 
doing while I was striking the match 
and turning on the gas?” she wanted 
to know tartly—for this was before 
the day of electric lights. 

“True,” he answered ; “but why did 
you come, anyway? Why not send 
your husband or your brother or fa- 
ther? Which reminds me that one or 
all of these gentlemen may appear at 
any moment and I had better pay my 
respects and depart.” He picked up 
his cap and added, “As a reward for 
your valor, I’m going to depart empty- 
handed in spite of my need.” And he 
made her a bow which would have 
done credit to a dancing master, and 
started off. 

“Wait a minute,” said the girl sud- 
denly. He stopped. 

“I’m not alone in the house,” she 
said. “I can summon protection if 
I need it. But you are in no danger.” 

“May I regard this as an invitation 
to stay?” he asked, his eyes dancing. 
He tried to see her face, but in the 
moonlight it was only a white blur. 

“Well, I should like to hear how a 
burglar talks,” evaded the girl. “How 
did you come to be a burglar, any- 
way? And what made you come to 
this house? And why did you choose 
a night when the moon was shining?” 
She sat down cautiously on the edge 
of the table and motioned him to a 
seat some distance away. “I’m not a 
bit afraid to you,” she warned him,— 
“not a bit in the world. But I want 
you to sit down over there.” 

He obeyed. “TIl answer your ques- 
tions and then ask you some,” he 
bargained. “I’m not always a bur- 
glar—only when the spirit seizes me. 
I’m a gentleman cracksman, like the 
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heroes of romance—” She thought she 
saw him grin in the moonlight. “I 
came here because I had been reliably 
informed that the family were all at 
the seashore; and also, that certain 
trinkets left here were remarkably 
fine. And now would you mind ex- 
plaining your own presence here in a 
supposedly deserted house? How do 
I know that you are not a lady bur- 
glaress—a rival?” 

The girl drew her silken negligee, 
which he thought was a bright blue 
shade, more closely about her and 
tossed one long braid over her shoul- 
der. 

“The idea!” she said indignantly. 
“Would a lady burglaress dress like 
this? I think yow know that this is 
Mr. Alston’s house, and that he has 
a daughter.” 

“I do,” he responded promptly. 
“And I also have met and talked with 
Miss Ruth Alston and would recog- 
nize her voice, I think. You know 
she uses the broad a—cawf and lawf 
—and all that sort of thing. To be 
sure, she might forget it under the 
stress of meeting a burglar.” 

“I didn’t say I was Ruth Alston,” 
she replied, cautiously. “I didn’t say 
who I was. Asa matter of fact, I’m 
a friend of hers, and she is upstairs 
with another girl. We all came in 
town to shop and are spending the 
night here. I don’t even live in New 
York myself. I live a long way from 
here.” 

“What made you come down?” he 
asked, curiously. 

“I heard something. You thought 
no one was here and weren't trying to 
be quiet. So I got Ruth’s little pistol 
and slipped down without waking the 


others because I knew they’d get 
scared and scream.” 

“Well, you’re a wonder,” he de- 
clared. “I never suspected a girl could 
be so plucky. But I don’t approve of 
you at all, you know. You're too 
strong-minded. A woman who can 
take care of herself so well is an in- 
sult to masculine strength. I like the 
clinging vine type that make me feel 
like a sturdy oak. I strongly suspect 
you’re in favor of votes for women.” 

“So I am,” she answered. “But I 
know what men like—they’re all like 
you. I’m just as cling-y vine-y as you 
please in ordinary life. You’d never 
suspect me of strong-mindedness if 
you met me in society. If I ever 
marry, I intend to deceive my hus- 
band all my life as to my fatal pro- 
pensities; because I’m weak-minded 
and feminine enough, after all, to 
prefer to have him fascinated by me 
and in love with me rather than have 
merely his respectful admiration.” 

The conversation seemed to be 
assuming a rather personal trend, and 
he hastened to take advantage of it. 
Almost before either of them realized 
it, they found themselves exchanging 
confidences as to their views and opin- 
ions; and she met his with a sympathy 
and understanding that he had never 
found before—or since—in any 
woman. The situation was so piquant, 
so thoroughly delightful to both of 
them that they wanted to prolong it, 
and they both felt a shock of surprise 
that the time had passed so swiftly, 
when the girl, with a sudden start, 
called attention to the fact that the 
moon had almost sunk and in a very 
few minutes they would be in entire 
darkness. 
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“We must have talked two hours,” 
she said guiltily. She gave a musical 
little giggle. “Talked to a burglar in 
the dead of the night two whole hours, 
attired in a blue negligee!” 

“Does its being blue make the mat- 
ter any worse?” he inquired flippantly. 

“It’s really not a joking matter, 
after all,” said she, sobering a little. 
“It’s almost pitch dark in here now, 
and you honestly must go right away.” 

He moved a little nearer. 

“And not see your face?” he asked, 
in a low “Can’t I light the 
gas just once—just for a minute?” 

“No, no! Please!” She caught his 
hand as it went toward his pocket for 
a match, 

“Why not?” he begged. 
little glance! I know you're pretty 
as a picture. And this talk with you 
has been so wonderful—it’s meant so 
much to me.” His voice sank to a 
tone that many a woman before the 
blue negligee girl had found danger- 
ously seductive. “Can you blame me 
for wanting to see you? For wanting 
to carry the memory of your sweet 
face with me?” 

“No!” said the girl in an agitated 
voice. “I don’t mean ‘no’ to the last 
question, but to your request. I don’t 
want you to see my face any more 
clearly than you have or know my 
name or—or—anything! And I don’t 
want to know anything about you, 
either. This has been wonderful to 
me, too. I’ve always had such a hum- 
drum, ordinary kind of life; and I 
want this to seem always a mysterious, 
exciting, wonderful adventure. It 


voice. 


“Just one 


will spoil it if I know your name and 
exactly how you look. Our futures 
can have nothing in common. You're 


romance—and mystery—for me, and 
I want you to stay that way.” 

Stirred by the excitement in her 
low tones, the perfume from her hair 
and her silken negligee, and, most of 
all, the unusual situation, he felt his 
pulses throb. Her speech too, ap- 
pealed strongly to his own sense of 
romance and adventure. He drew 
nearer and laid his hand over hers. 

“I must go then?” he murmured 
plaintively, without—” But he did 
not say what it was he must go with- 
out. He had been drawing her slowly 
toward him as he spoke and, finding 
that she did not resist, he ended his 
sentence with a kiss. 

“This is goodby,” she whispered ; 
and she put her arms around his neck 
suddenly and gave him back his kiss. 

So had ended the most romantic of 
his adventures—the one which gave 
him, in his later years, a sort of chuck- 
ling pleasure as he remembered it; 
and above all his other escapades, the 
one which Marjory—so charming, so 
lovable, so limited and conventional— 
must never know. 

The blue negligee girl had been only 
a pleasing memory for more than 
thirty years, when a crushing disaster 
came upon him which, for the time 
being, shattered all his plans and for 
all time crippled his life’s happiness. 
Marjory was killed in an automobile 
accident. The blow was so sudden 
and his loneliness and grief so com- 
plete that it was weeks before the 
bereaved husband gathered strength to 
go through her papers. It was a task 
at once sweet and sad. He found all 
the letters he had written to her before 
their marriage, tied with the tradi- 
tional blue ribbon, in a drawer of her 
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desk which was dedicated to her 
special treasures. He remembered 
that she used to say laughingly that 
her desk was the one thing in the 
house that was really hers. She never 
allowed anyone to use it. Near the 
letters he found a little cedar box 
about which he had sometimes teased 
her—she had kept its secrecy deter- 
minedly inviolate; and he now opened 
it tenderly, feeling sure it contained 
various little trinkets of their court- 
ship and their children’s babyhood. 
She had been such a perfect wife and 
mother ! 

That he would find any relics of a 
past to which he did not belong, never 
occurred to him. She had told him 
before they were married that she 
had never had any other sweetheart 
or even fancied herself in love with 
any other man. Thus, with no fore- 
bodings, he lifted the lid of the little 
box she had treasured so carefully, 
and smiled with a sad satisfaction as 
he saw a tiny baby shoe and a little 
white baby cap. He took them out 
tenderly and the tears sprang to his 
eyes when he found underneath them 
a little kodak picture of himself and 
a pressed flower—also a memento of 
him. Other little things he found, all 
marking some phase of their married 
life or of the development of their 
children, and all, to him, deeply touch- 
ing. 

At the very bottom of the box he 
discovered a small rag of silk and 


two slips of paper. On one was the 
date of that long-ago night when he 
had told her that he loved her and 
had won her confession of love in re- 
turn; and underneath this date was 
written: “Love came to me tonight.” 
He lifted the paper to his lips, and — 
looked at the other slip. The date 
on this one was August fifth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty; beneath, in his 
wife’s delicate hand he read: “The 
most wonderful night of my life.” 
August fifth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty !—a full year before she had 
even known him! 

His first sensation of shocked in- 
credulity was succeeded by a throb of 
jealousy. Why had Marjory never 
told him of “the most wonderful night 
of her life?” Who had helped to 
make it so memorable? The record 
had stayed unchanged even after the 
second slip was written—even after 
he had told her that he loved her. 
What did it mean? Did Marjory, too, 
have a past of which he knew nothing? 
Impossible! Dazed and unbelieving, 
he mechanically picked up the bit of 
blue silk in one corner of the box; 
and then, with heart beating to suffo- 
cation and every nerve in his body 
throbbing madly, he remembered what 
had happened on August fifth, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighty. For he saw 
that the silk was a faded blue and he 
read, on a scrap of paper pinned to 
one corner, “Aug. 5, 1880. A piece 
of the blue negligee I wore that night.” 


E mmmŘħŘħŘ 
HUMOR, ADVENTURE, ROMANCE—you will 
find all three ingredients in the November BLack Car. 





THE TRUMP 
CARD MITCH HELD 














BY H. P. HOLT 


Mitch was indicted for horse stealing in a country where the 
Grand Jury may consist of twelve men or the whole community 
and where witness fees are paid in friendship and the “makin’s.” 


F it so happens that 
you have never been 
in jail in some of 
the remote sections 
of Wyoming you 
cannot form a defi- 
nite opinion of what 
the process is like. There are no 
clanking chains, no massive stone 
walls nor uniformed police twirling 
night-sticks. The term “in jail” is a 
technicality, insinuating, or rather 
definitely proving, that the sheriff has 
business with you which you cannot 
avoid. 

The jail may consist of a ram- 
shackle shack, the door of which you 
could burst open with a shoulder; or 
the door may even be open, so that 
you may sit at the entrance, smoke, 
and reflect upon your sins. If you 
don’t know those parts, nor the cus- 
toms, nor the temper of the people, 
it may look as though making a get- 
away were one degree easier than roll- 
ing down a sloping roof, but if you 
are wise you will forget that idea and 
spend your time trying to think out 
the best available alibi, for several 
ounces of lead travelling at an un- 
comfortable pace will surely encounter 
you in a tender spot if you make a 
serious attempt to cheat the local 
equivalent of law in that way. 

Mitch was in jail at Pioche Peak 





when Dave Turner arrived there. 
Pioche Peak is a very long ride from 
anywhere, and so the sheriff justly 
considered that considerable discretion 
was left in his hands, an opinion in 
which everybody concerned usually 
concurred excepting any one who hap- 
pened to be suffering for his indis- 
cretions, but nobody minded him. 

Mitch was leaning through an open 
window as Dave rode past. A couple 
of ranchers were doing nothing in par- 
ticular a little distance away, but 
Mitch knew perfectly well what they 
would do if he tried any funny busi- 
ness, especially without a horse or a 
six-shooter. A faint sign of recogni- 
tion passed over his features, and 
Dave slid out of the saddle. 

Mitch was a little under the average 
height. His lower jaw had a habit of 
projecting slightly, his hair was in- 
clined to be red, his face was rugged 
for the thirty odd years in which the 
world had known him, and he had a 
long nose crowned by a pair of blue 
eyes dotted with grey—eyes which one 
did not forget easily. 

Dave had noticed those eyes partic- 
ularly on two former occasions. One 
was when Mitch retired from being a 
ranch owner. He did so because 
somebody else held four aces to his 
full house. The other occasion was 
when he rode thirty-three miles to 
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camp, after being bitten by a diamond- 
back, to apply whisky as an antidote. 
He was still a little sleepy from the 
effects of the whisky three days after- 
ward, but the snake bite had ceased to 
count. Considering he was not a 


drinking man, Mitch had tackled that. 


whisky just as one would expect the 
owner of those grey-blue eyes to do 
when the situation was desperate. 

“Been working around here lately ?” 
Dave inquired diplomatically. Even 
in Pioche Peak it is net considered 
delicate to broach the subject of a 
man’s misfortune, when it is such as 
Mitch’s, in too blunt a fashion. 

The prisoner shifted his position 
slightly. 

“Do you recollect a little squirt 
called Freyne, who used to work on 
Terhune’s ranch near Theresa?” he 
asked. 

Dave remembered Freyne and nod- 
ded. Almost everyone who had come 
in contact with Freyne remembered 
him. He had an ingratiating way with 
women and no man would shake his 
hand. 

“He says I stole his horse,” said 
Mitch bluntly. 

Dave emitted a soft whistle as a 
man does when greatly surprised. In 
the cattle country there are three of- 
fences which are considered to have 
earned one a quick burial. 
killing a man except in a fair fight, 
another is rustling steers, and the third 
is stealing another man’s horse. It 
is so easy to get away with a horse in 
a section of the world where horses 
have to pick for themselves when 
they are not working, and a man with- 
out a horse is as useless as a fur over- 
coat in an unhappy hereafter, so it 


One is 


became necessary in the very earliest 
days to put restrictions on liberties of 
that kind. Dave’s surprise, therefore, 
was not without reason. 

“What’s the popular feeling around 
here on the point?” he asked. 

“They seem kind of divided,” said 
Mitch calmly, considering his position. 
“About half of ’em want to see me 
gun-branded and the rest are hanging 
out for a funeral. The sheriff is 
away and the foreman has threatened 
to drop anyone who starts in on the 
execution before he gives the word 
go?” 

The alternatives hefore Mitch were 
death in an unattractive form, or eter- 
nal disgrace. When a man is gun- 
branded his forehead is more or less 
neatly decorated with crosses drawn 
with the sharp edge of a revolver 
sight. After the wounds heal the man 
is a pariah. Only blind folk will talk 
to him, for it is known that he has 
been guilty of an unpardonable offense 
against his fellowmen and he cannot 
hide it. He might be the best rider 
west of the Mississippi, but nobody 
would employ him. 

Dave stroked his chin reflectively. 

“Anybody know you around here?” 
ae asked. It is an advantage for an 
honest man, on such occasions, to have 
a friend or two, unless the evidence 
is too strong. In this case there was 
only Mitch’s word against that of 
Freyne, and Freyne was not unknown 
at Pioche Peak. He had been away 
a month and when he came back on 
foot, declaring his new horse had been 
stolen, there was a general turn out, 
for though nobody liked Freyne, no- 
body liked the idea of a horse-thief 
getting away. When Mitch was roped 


‘ 
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in the case against him certainly 
looked black. 

“There isn’t a mother’s son here 
ever set eyes on me before,” said 
Mitch, ‘“‘barrin’ Freyne. But there’s 
an old score between him and me, 
see?” 

“Oh-h,” said Dave thoughtfully. 
“That’s how things is. Matter of 
business, eh?” 

“No. A girl,” replied Mitch; and 
Dave nodded his wise old head under- 
standingly. He was beginning to see 
daylight. One never really knows the 
true character of the next man on a 
ranch, but Dave had sized Mitch up 
long ago. Besides, Mitch had once 
done something big for Dave, who 
owned a large heart and knew the 
meaning of the word gratitude. 

“I kinda feel I’d like to take a hand 
in this,” he said, “but what can I do?” 
That’s the point.” 

The blue eyes dotted with grey 
changed their expression, as they did 
when Mitch’s mind was working hard. 

“There’s one man whose word 
would go a long way,” he said, “and 
that’s Pete Jefferson. You remember 
him, don’t you? He was on Terhune’s 
ranch the same time we were.” 

“Yes, I locate him all right,” replied 
Dave, “but where is he now? He left 
there in the fall. And where does he 
come in on this outfit, anyway?” 

“Pete would tell them the pony never 
belonged to Freyne, and I don’t know 
anyone else who would be more use- 
ful. Someone on Terhune’s place may 
have heard where he is. That’s the 
best I can suggest. I’d sure hate to 
be gun-marked. Don’t know but what 
—but what the other wouldn’t be no 
worse. Freyne is tearin’ his hair and 


hollerin’ for the chance of jumping on 
my grave, but the foreman isn’t one 
of these all-fired shoot-me-quicks, and 
he says I’m to have free board and 
lodging till this afternoon so that we’ll 
all be sure of getting a square deal.” 

While the two men were talking, a 
number of ranchers approached, argu- 
ing noisily. Freyne was with them 
and appeared to be excited. He had 
evidently been stirring up the pace of 
the lagging law, for the foreman held 
in his hand a long rope, strong enough 
to bear the weight of two men if 
necessary. 

“This is where I quit,” said Mitch, 
His face lost a shade of its tan, but 
otherwise he gave no outward sign 
of the fact that he knew he was 
doomed. 

A glance at the men showed Dave 
they were intent on getting the thing 
over without further delay. The fore- 
man eyed the old man keenly. 

“I guess you'll take a stroll,” he 
said in a pointed way. “We've no 
use for strangers around here just 
now.” 

Dave met the 
squarely. 

“I don’t want to butt into any of 
your private affairs,” he said with 
deliberation, endeavoring not to rouse 
resentment, “and if you say so I'll 
hike, but right here I want to tell you 
I can prove this man Mitch isn’t a 
horse-thief if you'll give me a fair 
chance.” 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

“My name is Dave Turner. I’m 
twice your age, and I’ve seen quite a 
number of men get their deserts in 
my time. Hangin’ is right and proper 
when it is right and proper, but no- 


foreman’s eyes 


p" ay 
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body feels better for hangin’ an inno- 
cent man.” 

There was a quiet dignity about 
Dave which could not be ignored, but 
the veteran’s words seemed to stir 
Freyne up to a degree of hysteria. 

“You shut up,” said the foreman 
brusquely, addressing Freyne. “Well, 
Turner, and how might you prove he 
is innocent? He was caught with the 
goods, and, though I’ll give any man a 
square deal at his own obsequies, I 
don’t see how anything you can say 
will make much difference.” 

“It’s up to you whether you get on 
with this hangin’ right now or not,” 
said Dave, “but I warn you, whether 
Mitch is dead or alive, I'll fetch a man 
into this camp by the end of the week 
to prove what I say.” 

“Who?” screamed Freyne. 

“Pete Jefferson.” 

A curious change came over 
Freyne’s face. For a moment he was 
at a loss for words. Clearly this was 
a complication on which he had not 
reckoned. 

“Do you mean Big Pete—him with 
the scar over his left eye?” asked the 
foreman. 

“That’s him,” put in Mitch, who so 
far had been a silent spectator. 

“Pete Jefferson is no friend of 
horse thieves,” said the foreman, “and 
if he’s got anything to say I allow Pd 
like the boys to hear it. But he isn’t 
here.” 

“Will you give me till Saturday 
morning to find him?” asked Dave. 
“If I fail you can string Mitch up then 
if you like. That’s fair.” 

The ranchers were somewhat sub- 
dued. Fiercely though they hated a 
horse-thief they had not the least in- 


tention of killing unjustly. They were 
only anxious to obey the old-time, un- 
written law of the cattle country. 

“You can call that a deal. Yowve 
got till Saturday morning,” declared 
the foreman; and no voice was raised 
in dissent except that of Freyne who, 
however, was ignored, 

“TIl get Pete here if he’s to be 
found,” said Dave quietly, turning to 
the man in jail, “and as there’s quite a 
piece of a ride in front of me I guess 
this is where I start.” 

“Say,” observed Mitch, “there’s one 
thing I want to tell you, Dave. If 
you do happen to find him don’t for- 
get to tell him it is Freyne who is put- 
ting this across me.” 

Dave was just turned sixty, but his 
frame retained most of the splendid 
vitality that had helped him in his 
younger days to earn his reputation 
as a rider. But even to get to Theresa 
and back before Saturday was a se- 
rious proposition. How much far- 
ther he might have to go was prob- 
lematical. He swung out of Pioche at 
the steady lope at which the western 
horses travel long distances best. Oc- 
casionally he spoke a word of en- 
couragement to the willing beast under 
him; most of the time he stared 
straight ahead, thinking hard. Upon 
him rested the responsibility of the 
life of a fellow man, a man for whom 
he had a peculiar regard. If Pete 
Jefferson was far away from Ter- 
hune’s ranch Mitch would dangle from 
the end of a rope or be gun-branded, 
and as likely as not Mitch would 
choose the former. Of his own horse 
Dave felt sure, but if Pete Jefferson’s 
mount could not do sixty miles a day 
in that heat, and keep it up, Mitch 
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would stand a very thin chance. If— 

Dave ran his fingers through his 
stubbly beard. ‘There was far too 
much “if” ubout it to please him. In 
a long career he had seen men end 
their days in a variety of ways, but he 
personally had never been placed in 
quite such a delicate position in the 
affair. He covered seventy miles dur- 
ing the first twenty-four hours, know- 
ing, even as he rode the last hour, 
that he was taxing the pony beyond 
its reasonable limit of endurance. The 
second day he had to pay for it by 
stopping after going sixty, when the 
horse began to stumble. Borrowing 
another animal, he rode on to Ther- 
esa, and without ceremony sought 
an interview with Terhune. 

“Pete Jefferson,” said the ranch- 
owner. “Yes, I can put you right on 
to him. He’s working for Winpole, 
"bout fifty miles this side of Pioche.” 

Dave did not try to stifle sundry 
exclamations that rose to his lips, and, 
with curiosity, “Boss” Terhune 
watched the flying figure disappear in 
a cloud of dust on the trail he had just 
come by. 

Mortifying though it was for Dave 
to learn that he had come so much 
farther than was necessary, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that Pete, 
even if he left Wimpole’s place at 
sundown on Friday, could reach Pi- 
oche before it was too late. When 
the old man picked up his own animal 
again it was fresh after the rest, and 
Dave pushed on well into the night. 
He spared neither himself nor the 
horse until he arrived at his destina- 
tion just before noon on Friday. 

Pete Jefferson, he was informed 
there, was rounding up cattle several 


miles away, but was expected back in 
the evening. The task of finding him 
before then was hopeless, for the 
ranch was a very large one and two 
men could hunt for each other for 
days without success. 

Grinding his teeth at the delay, Dave 
forced himself to rest, and not until 
he had flung himself down did he 
realize how great was his exhaustion. 
It seemed only a few minutes after- 
ward, though it was in reality six 
hours, when someone awoke him. 

“Want to see me? My name’s Jef- 
ferson,” said a man standing by his 
side. 

“Why, yes. I’ve come a little ways 
with that idee,” said Dave. “You 
rec’lect Mitch, the red-headed guy 
who used to work for Terhune?” 

“Mitch? Yes, I know him,” re- 
plied Pete after a pause. “What’s 
wrong with him?” 

“Oh, nothing. At least nothing is 
wrong now, but they’re going to string 
him up at Pioche Peak in about twelve 
hours.” 

“String Mitch up!” Pete exclaimed. 
“Has he been doing some shooting?” 

“Nope,” said Dave. “They allow 
he’s stolen a horse from a feller called 
Freyne, and Mitch said you'd be the 
only one who could show how it 
couldn’t be.” 

“Freyne, eh?” observed Pete in a 
queer voice. “I sure thouglit that 
feller must have been filled up with 
bullet holes by now. We’d better get 
a move on.” : 

Just as the moon was rising, they 
started out on the last stage of Dave’s 
long ride. Pete said very little, reply- 
ing only in monosyllables when the 
other man addressed him. He was 
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fully occupied with his thougits. 
Soon after midnight they rested their 
weary horses for a couple of hours 
and then kept in the saddle without 
a break until they made Pioche. 

“Glad to see you,” said Mitch, with 
a quaint smile, still in his one-horse 
prison. “If you two will go right 
aloug to the foreman and get your 
business over, I’ll take it as a favor.” 
For a man who was doomed to die 
within a few hours, he was noticeably 
unperturbed. 

Dave and his companion sought out 
the foreman. 

“Bout this guy youre going to 
kill,” Pete began. “Td just like to 
have a peek at the animal he’s said 
to have stole.” 

The horse, hobbled, was nibbling 
grass near, and the trio went over to 
inspect him. He had an odd white 
fetlock and an obliterated brand. 

“Um-m,” observed Pete at once. 
“Mitch has owned that hoss for four 
years. If you want to do any gun- 
marking I should choose the man who 
said Mitch is a thief.” 

The foreman tilted his broad hat 
and scratched his head. 

“Can’t do that—now,” he said. “I 
don’t mind telling you I’ve had a 
hunch all along that there was some- 
thing queer about it.” _- 

“But why can’t you gun-mark the 
- other little guy?” 

“He’s lit out of this region,” re- 
plied the foreman, “and I don’t fancy 
we shall see him around here again. 
Freyne went off on Tuesday as soon 
as Dave Turner rode out to find you— 
just slid away, quiet like, without say- 
ing a word to anyone.” 

A little later two men rode away 


‘from Pioche Peak. One was Mitch 


and the other was Dave Turner. The 
Westerner is not gushing in his man- 
ner. Mitch had put out his hand and 
shaken that of the old man. Both 
understood the thanks conveyed there- 
by, and nothing more was said, done, 
or expected. Mitch was glad to be 
alive still and Dave was pleased to 
have been able to return a service. 

“I was only afraid you might forget 
to mention Freyne’s name to Pete 
Jefferson,” said Mitch as they jogged 
along. “You see, it all depended on 
that.” 

“How? I don’t seem to have got 
the hang of that, quite,” remarked 
Dave. 

“Well, y’see, Pete mightn’t have re- 
membered me,” Mitch explained. “I 
had only met him a time or two. But 
he knows Freyne. Two years ago 
there was some cattle rustling at a 
ranch Pete Jefferson had then, and 
Freyne was in it. But Freyne was 
slick, and though the evidence wasn’t 
strong enough to shoot him they had 
a good idee that he was in it, and they 
found out more afterward. Pete was 
mighty sore and I guessed he’d come 
a mile or two to get even with Freyne.” 

“Pity he didn’t succeed,” Dave com- 
mented. 

“He did,” said Mitch cheerfully. 
“Didn’t he scare the little squirt out 
of camp, an’ haven’t I got Freyne’s 
horse?” 

“But Pete said that had been your 
horse for four years.” 

“Well, you see,” said Mitch with 
a smile, “Pete is a wee bit prejudiced 
against Freyne and a horse like this 
is too good for a skunk like him any- 
way.” 
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THE 


DISINTERMENT OF MOSES 





BY JEAN LE GRO BISSON 


The reporter in this story thought that Moses should be pre- 
served instead of being slowly and painlessly consumed by crawl- 


ing things. 


Probably he had Arthur Brisbane’s freak heading, 


“Be kind to poor Moses—he had no ice box,” pasted over his 
desk. 


F an evening early 
in the week, | dined 
with Nappe at Pin- 
ta’s. My mission in 
life is that of a 
third-rate college 
professor, whose 

ambitions have been eliminated one 

by one until now I aspire only to mem- 

bership in the Tavern Club. Being a 
third-rater at a commensurate salary, 
I must forego even that pleasure for 
a while longer. Nappe is a shabby, 
disreputable journalist, whose exis- 

tence is a compound of Faith, Hope 

and Green Chartreuse ; and the great- 
est of these is Green Chartreuse. He 
divides his time between “Lower Ten” 
at police headquarters and our table 
at Pinta’s. I hasten to explain that 
the cuisine at Pinta’s is excellent, sur- 
passed only by the excellence of the 
waitresses. I refer especially to 

Horatia, who hovers always over our 
table in the alcove. 

It was at the arrival of the Créme 

Yvette that Nappe remarked the fact 





of my being in evening clothes. Six 


o'clock dressers are frowned upon at 
Pinta’s. The dinner jacket is a sneer 
at the proletariat. To appear in full 
dress is indecent and insulting. Thus 
apropos of my bosom, scintillating in 
immaculate linen and fifty cent shirt 
studs, he said: 
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“I wondered why Horatia had on 
her party dress tonight. She didn’t 
know how she was going to get off to 
see the Governor lead the grand march 
with Mary Pickford at the annual 
ball of the movie stars until my emi- 
nently respectable friend, the profes- 
sor, came along to emulate the low- 
necked vest contingent.” 

“Horatia,” I retorted, “is a connois- 
seur of men. In the present case, she 
displays an enviable amount of judg- 
ment. And as for the professor, he 
should be allowed a certain latitude in 
frivolous affairs inasmuch as he has 
yet to annex a Ph. D.” 

I was frankly amazed that he should 
connect Horatia’s party dress and my 
evening clothes with the Third Annual 
Ball of the Moving Picture Actors 
and Actresses. It had been my inten- 
tion to surprise him, at least to stimu- 
late his envy; for he is not above 
casting an approving glance at Hora- 
tia. 

But I was denied that pleasure. He 
was, he declared, greatly disappointed 
in me. More than that, he was the 
least bit disgusted to see me playing 
the part of a rubber door mat with 
“Welcome” written all over me and 
a pair of satin pumps—Horatia’s— 
holding me down. He dwelt exhaus- 
tively on the proper conduct of an old 
collége professor, which was rather 
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unkind as I will be only twenty-nine 
next August. His English was char- 
acteristically vigorous, and his similes 
superlatively sarcastic. I gathered 
that he had counted on me to play 
the understudy in a real adventure. 

Now it has rarely been my pleasure 
to be with Nappe when he was on a 
big story. His real adventures gen- 
erally degenerate into nothing more 
than a game of chess with one of the 
house men at headquarters. 

“On with the dance,” I quoted. 

“Very well,” he said, rising, “but | 
warn you that you will bask in the 
reflected light of greater stars than 
yourself. Horatia will be so preoc- 
cupied hitching her wagon to an al- 
leged star that the dull professor in 
the dress suit of last season’s cut will 
have an excellent opportunity to can- 
vass the smoking room for the princi- 
pal parts of the verb to love.” 

This likewise failed to dissuade me. 
You see Horatia is not of the common 
or garden variety. She is what the 
story writer, groping with neither lan- 
tern nor thesaurus, would describe as 
“an indefinable something,” while yet 
not answering to the companion ex- 
pression “something intangible.” In- 
definable she may be, but never in- 
tangible. She is, in fact, the sum total 
and the last word, quite desirable as 
the girl I wanted to love and cherish 
and translate from a world of mixed 
drinks and relations and Gorgonzola 
to the little world of the white bassinet 
with blue ribbons. 

When finally we parted, it was with 
the understanding that we should meet 
there again at midnight. Then, if I 
were so disposed, I might accompany 
him on what he was pleased to call an 


adventure 
city.” 

Nappe was right. Horatia treated 
me shamefully at the ball; that is, she 
allowed me only nine dances and an 
extra. The remainder went to a sim- 
pering idiot with a film face, who had 
probably never got further in stock 
than playing leads in “Lena Rivers” 
and “East Lynn.” On the whole, I 
was rather glad upon my return to 
Pinta’s to find there a note from 
Nappe instructing me to call at his 
office before 1:30 o'clock. 

And pinned to the corner of the 
sheet upon which it was written was 
a death notice clipped from a news- 
paper, reading: 

DOHERT Y—In Boston, Dec. 1, Moses Do- 
herty of Des Moines, Iowa, aged 82 years. 
Requiem High Mass will be celebrated at 


the St. John’s church, Lynn, Monday at 
9 o'clock, A. M. 


There was a wealth of suggestion 
in this ingenious device of Nappe’s. 
At once it recalled to my mind the 
phrase, “in streets of the silent city,” 
which he had used earlier in the eve- 
ning. Somewhere, at sometime, I had 
heard this phrase used with reference 
to a cemetery. 

In evening dress, just as I had come 
from the dance, I went forth and pres- 
ently located him in the news room 
of his paper, where, from the top of a 
desk, he was solemnly regarding the 
world through volumes of smoke from 
a pipe as black as the night outside. 

“TII give you a few details while we 
are making the journey to the scene 
of the night’s adventure,” he said. 
Then he slid from the desk and en- 
tered a telephone booth to call up 
police headquarters. 

A drizzling rain had set in when we 


“in streets of the silent 
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descended to the street a few minutes 
later and entered a waiting automobile 
which Nappe had chartered for the 
occasion. As I climbed in, one foot 
came in contact with something hard 
which gave forth a metallic ring. 
Nappe flashed the light from a small 
pocket lamp, revealing to my aston- 
ished gaze a shovel, pickaxe and jim- 
my, horribly suggestive of what was to 
come. 

“Merely a mild experiment in agri- 
culture,” he explained, “a sort of ‘back 
to the soil’ movement.” Then he pro- 
ceeded to disclose the character of our 
expedition, which, for being out of the 
beaten track, surpassed any expecta- 
tions I may have had. 

“Body-snatching is the greatest of 
professions,” said he. “It entails no 
end of amusement and excitement for 
the red-corpuscled man, not to men- 
tion the financial results, which are 
highly satisfactory. This newspaper 
game, you know, is all right for a time, 
but it soon loses its fascination. Every 
ham reporter has to have some secret 
diversion. With some its a woman, 
with others it takes the milder form 
of writing short stories and moving 
picture scenarios. You will readily 
see that to a person of my tem- 
perament and adventurous spirit, the 
business of the cheerful grave opener 
offers vast possibilities.” 

This preliminary statement, calcu- 
lated to congeal the blood in my veins, 
was rather a failure. Nappe is not 
always veracious. His so-called tem- 
perament is as well suited to the role 
of the cheerful liar as to that of the 
cheerful grave opener. I listened in 
amused tolerance. 

“You may wonder,” he continued, 


“that I have no qualms of conscience 
when robbing a grave. Any doubts I 
may entertain as to the nicety of the 
calling are stifled with the thought 
that the scientists would know a great 
deal less about the human machine 
were it not for the boys who produce 
the bodies upon which they experi- 
ment. 

“Do not confuse me with the little 
fellow who opens graves for a few 
petty trinkets. His method is ama- 
teurish, in fact, crude. His process 
of reasoning, which he considers very 
astute, tells him that the hock shops 
are all here, not in the hereafter, and 
that a corpse can have no possible use 
for ornaments. His reward is small, 
considering the risk he takes. People 
do not leave jewelry on the dear de- 
parted these days, except perhaps a 
plain gold ring or a lodge emblem. 

“The big men in the profession are 
distinctly apart from these petty 


thieves. They have to take greater 
chances, such as removing whole 
bodies of various organs of a 


body. For this they are well paid. 
But it requires a great deal of skill in 
these operations, involving systematic 
methods and nerves of iron. And at 
this traffic in corpses, they work to- 
gether for their own mutual benefit 
and protection.” 

I caught a questioning glance from 
Nappe, as if he were trying to note 
the effect of his recital upon me. But 
I was as impassive as the Sphinx in 
the desert, or the traffic policeman who 
stands at the foot of Joy street. 

“That will do at present for the 
ethics of the profession,” Nappe con- 
cluded. “Now what I want you to do 
is to stay by me tonight while I crack 


i t 
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a sealed casket and remove all that is 
mortal of the remains. It may be the 
last pillaging expedition I shall ever 
make to a cemetery.” 

While Nappe had been acquainting 
me with the workings of a craft of 
which he professed to be a devotee, 
we had passed through a part of Cam- 
bridge and Somerville and had struck 
the boulevard which leads to Revere 
Beach and Lynn. For some time, | 
had been nervously aware of another 
automobile behind us, which seemed, 
since it kept at about the same dis- 
tance, to be following us. Once or 
twice I had glanced out through the 
little square of glass in the back of 
our machine and noted that the other 
car was one of those bus-like affairs 
that ply the trade of the jitney. 
Now as I looked again, its lights were 
barely distinguishable in the distance, 
and concluded it was not on our trail. 

With relief I sat back and thought 
with no little amusement of what 
Nappe termed the ethics of the pro- 
fession. The task before us lost none 
of its gruesomeness, albeit the in- 
formal aspect of our contemplated act 
was swept away before the influx of 
admiration for Nappe which suffused 
my entire being and beclouded my 
sense of the fitness of things. My 
contract with society was forgotten. 
As for Nappe, he betrayed no more 
emotion than when studying the list of 
entrées at Pinta’s. His manner quite 
belied the suspicion that he was perpe- 
trating a joke. 

A little more than an hour from the 
time of starting, we reached our des- 
tination. The parish cemetery of the 
church of St. John is an old one and 
is situated close by the church near the 


center of the city. It is larger than 
the average burying ground found 
within the business section of a city 
and the greater part of it is upon 
rising ground. 

Nappe gave the driver instructions 
to wait there and to make some show 
of tinkering with the engine for the 
benefit of any phlegmatic patrolman 
who chanced to be prowling about. 
Evidently this driver was well paid 
or had been pressed into service on 
similar excursions for he accepted his 
orders without question. 

A six-foot wall ran along half the 
frontage of the cemetery to the right 
of the gate. From this wall, the 
ground rose abruptly with an out- 
cropping of ledge in one or two places. 
Inside the cemetery to the right of the 
main path, this rising ground was ter- 
raced; and in the first of these ter- 
races was a large receiving tomb and 
a row of private tombs extending al- 
most to the middle of the cemetery. 
We passed through the gate and 
moved off in the darkness and rain. 
Beyond the last of the tombs, we 
turned and proceeded for a short dis- 
tance along a side path. There, in a 
lonely spot in the shadow of a clump 
of trees, we came upon a freshly made 
grave. 

With only a glance at his watch by 
a flash from his pocket lamp, Nappe 
went to work to uncover the pine box 
buried there. He employed no light 
and needed none, for the outline of the 
grave was easily discernible, the sod 
not having been laid. For my part, I 
pulled my top coat more tightly about 
me and shivered. 

Hardly had the work begun, when, 
as I crouched by a white shaft, 
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I saw, or thought I saw, a figure 
dodging among the trees a few rods 
away. My love for adventure was at 
once succeeded by the desire to run, to 
run madly through that cemetery and 
leave that uncanny figure behind. I 
looked at Nappe silently at work with 
the shovel, and was of a mind to warn 
him that we were being watched; but 
I knew that he would only laugh at 
me, would attribute the watcher 
among the trees to an imagination 
made vivid by fright. Now was I con- 
vinced of the folly of being a fool, at 
loss as to the course | should pursue, 
afraid to stay and as much afraid to 
run, so I cowered there in the rain and 
shivered, kneeling upon the wet 
ground trying to penetrate the shad- 
ows for another sight of the figure. 

Soon came the sound of the shovel 
scraping on the pine box. Nappe’s 
head and shoulders were just visible 
as he threw out the last few shovelfuls 
of wet clay. He motioned me to crawl 
over to the grave, then flashed the 
rays of the pocket lamp which he told 
me to direct upon the coffin. 

“A trick of the trade,” he explained, 
“to do without a light until the hole 
is deep enough to hide one.” 

He took a screw-driver from his 
pocket and began taking out the screws. 
When this was done, it was necessary 
to make use of the jimmy, for the lid 
of the casket was of the sliding va- 
riety, and there was no room to per- 
mit its sliding back. 

The engraving upon the coffin stood 
out clearly in the light from the lamp: 


Moses DoHERTY 
1833 1915 


The siren strains of the wind, whin- 


ing and screeching through the trees, 
breathed an awful harmony in per- 
fect accord with the revoiting horror 
of the scene. It would fall to a low 
moaning, a funereal wail, again rising 
in weird, blood-curdling shrieks. 

The effect upon me was such as I 
had never before experienced, a feel- 
ing of revulsion which sent me shrink- 
ing from this outraged mansion of 
death. 

Of a certainty, Nappe was either 
drunk or demented. None but an ab- 
normal, diseased mind could conceive 
so fiendish a piece of work as he was 
carrying out, deliberately and with 
such apparent lack of feeling. And 
I was no less than his accomplice 
in this despoiling of a sanctuary, as | 
suddenly realized. 

Yet I stayed. However strong the 
inclination to run, there was still the 
morbid desire to look upon the face of 
the dead man in the coffin. After a 
glance about me, I looked once more 
over the edge of the grave. As I did 
so, some of the gravel under one foot 
caved in; I slipped, lost my balance, 
and fell with a thud upon the lower 
end of the coffin. Thoroughly fright- 
ened, imagining that I had been pre- 
cipitated into the hole by human 
agency, I scrambled out and would 
have left Nappe alone with the corpse 
had he not forcibly restained me. 

He closely scanned the trees and 
shrubbery and sought to assure a pan- 
icky professor that no invisible watch- 
er was hiding in the shadows. Then 
he proceeded to remove the coffin lid. 
It came off easily enough, and I in- 
haled a peculiar odor, quite unlike the 
putrescence emanating from a body 
in the first stages of decomposition. 
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Instead of the face of a man, calm 
and composed in death, I looked down 
upon a casket full of little boxes, small 
lamps and small needle-like instru- 
ments. 

“Well, Nappe,” said somebody be- 
hind me, in a voice that was oddly 
familiar. 

I glanced once in the direction of 
the voice and saw the uniformed figure 
of a police captain towering there 
among the grave stones. l ran,— 
wildly and with absolutely no sense of 
direction, —colliding forcibly with trees 
and shrubs in my haste. In my salad 
days, I had never traversed a cinder 
track beset with hurdles as I now ran 
through that maze of granite slabs. I 
came out upon the knoll above the 
receiving tomb and plunged down the 
embankment. Somewhere between the 
top and the bottom, | lost my foot- 
ing and rolled to the top of the 
stone wall and crashed at full length 
upon the granolithic sidewalk. The 
whole cosmos was awhirl for one brief 
moment, and than I achieved that 
state of “nothingness” into which the 
poet, in a careless moment, guaranteed 
that a thing of beauty should not sink. 

Some hours later, I returned to con- 
sciousness, felt of my throbbing and 
bandaged head and made the astound- 
ing discovery that I was in Nappe’s 
room. Nappe himself, looking weary 
and fatigued, sat nodding in a chair 
by the window with the morning edi- 
tions strewn about him. 

“‘Beer I bring to thee,” said 
Nappe, indulging his passion for fa- 
mous first lines as he brought me tea 
and toast. “And I suppose now you 
would like to know what was in that 
coffin and how it happens that we are 


here instead of languishing in jail.” 

He filled his pipe and seated him- 
self upon the foot of the bed, while I 
drank the tea as swiftly as possible 
without scalding my esophagus. 

“It is certainly rich,” he began, “the 
way the profound omniscience, I 
might say sophistication, of an old 
professor faded before the gentle fic- 
tion of the alleged ethics of an imag- 
inary profession. Here are the post 
mortem facts, if they will aid your 
digestion any. Hop Doherty, a rela- 
tive of the deceased, is a notorious 
opium smuggler. Officials of the Port 
of Boston ‘wised up’ to the fact that 
he had recently received a consignment 
of opium to be used in the illegal traffic 
which they have been endeavoring to 
stamp out. At about the same time, 
Hop was tipped that the Custom’s 
officials were going to jump on him. 
So he considered the advisability of a 
funeral. He put the opium and lay- 
outs in a casket, called it Mr. Moses 
Doherty, a visiting relative, bribed a 
disreputable undertaker and a doctor 
to sign the death certificate, and cried 
copiously over the late Moses at High 
Mass of Requiem yesterday at nine 
o'clock. The officials raided him, but 
found no evidence of a character suffi- 
cient to warrant an arrest. i 

“The interment at Lynn was a sus- 
picious circumstances which Hop over- 
looked. Telegrams to the parish clerks 
of the Des Moines Catholic churches 
and the Des Moines City Clerk 
brought the information that Hop’s 
grandfather Moses had never survived 
the Second Battle of Bull Run. 

“We simply beat them to it by dis- 
interring the remains. In that casket 
was opium galore, not to mention lay- 
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outs consisting of hop toys, bamboo 
pipes, scales for weighing the charges 
of opium, fairy lamps, and yen hocs. 
The captain at headquarters followed 
us in the auto-patrol with the Federa! 
officers, the state police, the local con- 
stabulary, and about everybody else 
except the Plattsburg patriots and the 
Boy Scouts. They have confiscated 
the stuff.” 


I absorbed this along with a last 
mouthful of dry toast. And I demand- 
ed to know why he hadn't told me 
this before and saved me a bad tumble. 

“Yes, I suppose I might,” he an- 
swered. “And I might have told you 
that Horatia and I have decided to 
explore together the higher branches 
of co-education, which would have 
saved you the price of two ball tickets.” 


e 


Meet Hazard and O’Chance in the November number. 
They are a precious pair of comedians who live in ease 
and sometimes affluence with all the world, including 
New Jersey, for a stage. Their philosophy is simple: 
We were born tobe gentlemen, society made uscriminals, 


therefore, we will collect from society with the aid of 


Providence and some trick cards. 
LIGHT COMEDY, by F. 


AND O’CHANCE: 
Dever. 


Read HAZARD 
W. 
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THE LONE WOLF RETURNS 








BY WALTER THENRY 


One rather expects to meet tarantulas in Wall Street, the kind 
that wear regular clothes and collect old masters. But the giant 
spiders from Jamaica that extract one’s ego with a single bite, 
should not be permitted to roam the streets. 


HE equanimity of 
that redoubtable set 
of operators known 
to the financial 
world as the Circle 
had been disturbed ; 
fluctuations of mys- 

terious origin were occurring in the 
market, with disastrous effect to those 
who were wont to make the fluctua- 
tions. Never since the days of Stubbs 
had the market undergone such for- 
tune-building, | fortune-smashing 
changes. And Stubbs’s body had been 
decaying three years in a Jamaica 
jungle where the tiger tarantulas 
reach a length of eight inches and— 
keep on growing. 

Around the mahogany table of the 
luxurious clubroom sat the Circle. 
Bondai, the steel king, with the obesity 
of a bloated rhinoceros and the eyes 
of a ferret, pushed his plate away with 
a grunt. Oku, the sleek valet and 
kitchen supervisor, allowed the obliq- 
uity of his slitted eyes to increase by 
the imperceptible part of an inch. In 
American stocks he had no interest, 
but he prided himself upon being a 
good cook. In his mind he tongue- 
lashed Tosho of the kitchen staff with 
true Japanese severity. Fenniman, 
whose hobby was wheat, but whose 
heart was flint of the hardest variety, 
still toyed idly with a spoon over his 
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dessert, while Thurston, representing 
the copper combine, and Eisenbaum, 
that brainy Jew popularly known 
among his victims as the “man who 
gives no quarter,” nourished their 
choice Havanas with an uncalled-for 
savageness. Westley, least wealthy 
and most human, alone retained his 
normal composure, and it was at his 
signal that Oku, that soft-footed son 
of the East, quickly, in his mysterious 
way, conveyed the dishes from the 
room. 

“It has got to be stopped, gentle- 
men,’ announced Eisenbaum in his 
crisp executive. 

In characteristic ways they signified 
their acquiescence. Thurston hitched 
up in his chair and nodded nervously ; 
Fenniman bowed his gray-flecked head 
gravely. At Bondai’s grunt Westley 
smiled inscrutably. 

“First let us find out where we 
stand,” continued the oily Jew. “To 
begin with 1 have lost two hundred 
thousand myself today.” 

“Three hundred and fifty here,” 
chimed Thurston. “If it keeps up 
tomorrow it will finish me.” 

“Three hundred even.” This from 
Fenniman. 

“Two hundred eighty,” snorted 
Bondai, who was worth at least 
twenty-five million. 

“I’m under a lucky star,” smiled 
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Westley. “Only ten here.” 

“You see,” said Eisenbaum, “our 
combined losses for today amount to 
more than a million. Unless this is 
stopped by tomorrow the Circle will be 
smashed. If we only knew this com- 
bine working against us!” 

“Tt seems to me more like the work 
of one man than of a combine. Re- 
minds me of the days of Stubbs,” was 
Thurston’s comment. 

“Incidentally, you gentlemen might 
like to know that tonight is the third 
anniversary of Stubbs’s—condemna- 
tion,” suggested Westley. 

Bondai, who had been largely in- 
fluential in that deal, started violently. 
“The deuce it is!” 

“Fact,” said Westley, the only one 
who had refused to take part in the 
ousting of Stubbs three years ago. 

“If 1 didn’t know for a certainty 
that the fellow’s carcass is rotting in 
Jamaica I should suspect that he was 
engineering this deal to wipe us out. 
The thing is being done by his meth- 
ods.” This from Fenniman. 

“This fight against the Circle,” said 
Westley, with a tightening smile, “is 
being directed by one man. I was 
talking with him today. But—” 
checking the interruptions with a mo- 
tion—“at his request I promised not 
to divulge his name till eight o'clock 
tonight.” 

All eyes sought the clock on the 
wall, which stood at two minutes of 
eight. 

“It has been suggested,” continued 
Westley unmoved, “that the methods 
that are being used against us are sim- 
ilar to Stubbs’s. Supposing, gentle- 
men, I were to tell you that your plan 
to get rid of Stubbs three years ago 


failed. Supposing that I were to tell 
you at the end of two minutes that 
the driving force behind this game 
is Stubbs? What then?” 

“Rotten time for a joke,” snarled 
Ejsenbaum, who broke the forty sec- 
onds’ silence following Westley’s re- 
mark. 

The biting sarcasm missed its mark; 
Westley was gravely consulting his 
watch which stood at eight o'clock. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, the ghost of a 
smile lurking about the corners of 
his mouth, “it gives me great pleasure 
to introduce as the principal speaker 
of the evening—Mr. Randolph C. 
Stubbs.” ; 

While he was speaking, the door 
had opened and a man entered. Tall, 
wiry, browned unmercifully by a 
tropical sun, he faced the astounded 
group before him. The high forehead 
hinted chivalry and knighthood far 
back among his progenitors, but the 
wide-set gray eyes, reflecting the 
flashes of a wonderful brain beneath, 
were coldly cruel, revealing a fixity of 
purpose underlying that calm immo- 
bility. A mouth, fashioned for smiles, 
showed no mirth now, but rather an 
unreasoning determination. About his 
person lurked the magnetic air of the 
master. He commanded his audience. 
At his entrance no one spoke. The red 
of Bondai’s face had grown a shade 
more purple; Thurston hitched up in 
his chair once with a nervous start; 
the others tensely waited. 

“Gentlemen,” said Stubbs ;—his 
voice, harsh and throaty, grated un- 
pleasantly on the ears; his eyes belied 
his words ; “Westley has informed me 
that the purpose of this meeting to- 
night was to discuss the conditions of 
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the market. He has been kind enough 
to invite me to come and express my 
views on the subject. He flatters me. 
Before I go into stocks, however, I 
should like to tell you a story. In 
part it is known to you all.” 

Bondai rose from his seat and wad- 
dled toward the door. With a stride, 
the lithe Stubbs was there before him 
and, without so much as a glance at the 
frustrated fat man, locked the door, 
pocketed the key, and continued his 
narrative. 

“If you recollect, gentlemen, three 
years ago tonight the market was in a 
similar condition. The Circle was on 
the verge of being wiped out. Be- 
cause one man refused to join you in 
your schemes of fraud you united 
forces and resolved to crush him. It 
was five to one—or rather four to one, 
for one of your crowd had some sense 
of justice. It was only another ex- 
ample of the pack against the lone 
wolf. In this case, however, it was 
the lone wolf that had you all by the 
throat. Seeing that you could never 
crush him by fair means you resorted 
to foul. You framed a deal in which 
there were millions for you, but only 
death for the Lone Wolf. Here that 
fighter made his first mistake. Hav- 
ing never known such foul, under- 
hand methods he did not realize that 
such things could exist among men. 
He took your bait and went to Jamai- 
ca, ostensibly on a banana deal. There 
your paid servants met him and he 
was conducted into an unknown wil- 
derness where the tarantulas are the 
thickest in the world—and forsaken.” 

As the speaker paused the telephone 
bell tinkled softly. Stubbs picked up 
the receiver. 


“Hello! Yes, Mr. Bondai is here, 
but you cannot speak to him now. He 
is busy. Well, who is this speaking, 
please? Ramona!” (Stubbs’s face 
grew half a shade paler. ) “You cannot 
speak to Mr. Bondai now.” (Stubbs’s 
lips compressed with a jerk.) “No, this 
is not Mr. Thurston speaking. This 
is Randolph C. Stubbs!” The receiver 
clicked on the hook. 

“To resume our tale, gentlemen,” 
said the speaker gravely, “there was 
not one chance in a million of the Lone 
Wolf ever seeing God’s country again. 
Put he was a fighter; he took the mil- 
lion-and-one chance—and won! I 
shan’t attempt to describe the horror 
of those days in Jamaica when the 
Lone Wolf saw spiders, felt spiders, 
slept with spiders, and was almost 
forced to eat spiders! Any one who 
has not seen those giant six-inch taran- 
tulas could not appreciate it. Suffice it 
to say that those few weeks in that in- 
fernal spider-infested country took ten 
years out of the life of the man. 
When the Lone Wolf finally came 
back he found that the Circle had 
broken him in the market. He found 
—and this was the hardest blow of all 
_that one of the Circle had taken his 
wife! Gentlemen, the Lone Wolf 
loved his wife.” 

sondai moved restlessly in his chair. 
Stubbs proceeded. 

“Do you wonder then, gentlemen, 
that the Lone Wolf began to hate? 
That he became filled with all the 
hatred that is possible for man to con- 
ceive? Perhaps some of the venom 
of the spiders he had been associated 
with so long had entered his brain. One 
thing possessed him, heart and soul, 
and that was retribution to the Circle. 
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So the Lone Wolf struggled and 
worked unknown and alone. Today he 
has control of the market. Again he 
has the Circle by the throat, but this 
time there will be no failure. Tomor- 
row the Circle will be completely and 
irrevocably crushed !” 

“Meester Stubbs,” called a voice 
from behind the panels of the locked 
door. 

Stubbs unlocked the door and ad- 
mitted a sleek, brown-hued West In- 
dian, evidently his valet and body ser- 
vant, who whispered a few words in 
his ear. 

“Show her in,” Stubbs commanded. 

A beautiful woman entered and, 
spying Stubbs, threw herself into his 
arms, sobbing. 

“Oh, Rand,” she cried, “it is all a 
hideous mistake. I love only you. I 
knew when I heard your voice through 
the telephone. I hate Bondai. I love 
you with my heart, body, and soul. 
Oh, Rand, please give me another 
chance. You would if you knew how 
I love you. God, how I love you!” 

Stubbs disengaged her arms from 
about his neck, and all the hatred he 
could muster from the depths of his 
soul found outlet through his icy gray 
eyes. When he spoke his voice froze 
the hearers with its cold, deliberate 
hate. 

“If there is anything in the world I 
despise more than a traitor,” said he 
slowly, “it is a traitress and unfaithful 
wife.” 

The woman fainted. Bondai half 
rose from his seat. 

“Sit down!” commanded Stubbs. 
And Bondai sat down. 

“Moro, take this lady out and bring 
in the box.” Silently the Indian de- 
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parted upon his errand, while Stubbs 
again took the floor. 

“Gentlemen, | apologize for this in- 
terruption. As I was saying, the Circle 
will be smashed tomorrow—" 

“Perhaps,” sneered Eisenbaum. 

“And for good,” finished Stubbs, 
unheeding the interruption, 

The Indian had re-entered with a 
large box which he placed on the 
table before Stubbs. 

“But,” continued that gentleman, 
“with this much the Lone Wolf is not 
satisfied. From him you have taken 
not only money and wife but ten years 
of his life. He cannot take your 
wives, but he can take fen years of 
every man’s life. The one man who 
defended his cause three years ago will 
alone be excepted. 

“In this box I have two tarantulas,” 
Stubbs placed his hand on the cover 
of the box. He was covered simul- 
taneously with three shining revolvers. 
To these he paid no attention, but 
made a motion to open the box. A 
series of dull clicks followed in quick 
succession, and, for the first time that 
evening, Stubbs allowed himself to 
smile. 

“Gentlemen,” he confided, “Moro’s 
virtues were first brought to my atten- 
tion in a very disagreeable way. I 
discovered that he had picked my 
pocket. His other valuable qualities 
revealed themselves later. Incident- 
ally, I might mention that he has a 
perfectly marvelous knowledge of 
tarantulas. 

“Well, to go back to business ; what 
I propose to do is this. The gentleman 
I have mentioned before, and myself, 
will leave the room with Moro in 
charge. Outside, we will unscrew the 
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plugs so as to leave the room in a con- 
venient darkness. Meanwhile, Moro 
will entertain you with a short dis- 
course on the traits of tarantulas. 
When he thinks you sufficiently edu- 
cated in this line, he will open the box 
and let out the two tiger tarantulas 
contained within. In the morning 
Moro will return the spiders to their 
box. You see, gentlemen, I wish to 
give you a few of the thrills you gave 
me in Jamaica. But remember, that in 
no way will your test be so severe as 
mine. You have only two spiders to 
contend with while I had two thou- 
sand. You have to endure it for only 
one night while I had three weeks. 
You will have the benefit of Moro’s 
knowledge, which I had not. Gentle- 
men, I wish you all pleasant dreams. 
Good night.” 

Westley and Stubbs passed out of 
the room, leaving Moro to turn the 
key in the lock behind them. In a 
minute, the lights had gone out leav- 
ing the room in total darkness. Thurs- 
ton essayed a scream, but failed. 

“De meester must not do dat,” re- 
proved the Indian. “De tiger spiders 
not like noise. Dey bite de man what 
make de noise. Dey no sting de man 
what keep ver’, ver’ still. Dey no like 
de man what walk. Dey bite heem in 
de leg.” 

“See here,” said Eisenbaum, after 
trying the telephone in vain, “there’s 
no use in your doing this. I'll give 
you a thousand dollars to keep those 
infernal things in the box and let us 
out of here. Come, what do you say?” 

“Dat’s ver’ much money, meester,” 
said the nigger, “but you no got heem. 
Meester Stubbs, say de market he go 
broke and you no got money.” 
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“Here it is in my hand, you fool,” 
said the irritated Jew. 

“You no fool me, meester. Dat’s 
bad money. Meester Stubbs say you 
got no money and Meester Stubbs he 
no lie.” 

The Jew cursed. 

“God!” muttered Fenniman. 

“R’memb’,” said the Indian, “when 
l open de box and let out de spiders, 
be ver’ careful when de spiders make 
click-clack noise; dat means dey are 
ver’ mad. De man what make no noise 
and keep ver’ still he no get bite. De 
man what speak and walk he get 
terr’bl’ bite and die, oh, so horr’bl’. 
Now keep ver’, ver’ still. I open de 
box.” 

They heard him fumble with the 
cover and then their hearts stood still. 
From the box came the click-clack- 
clack of the angry tiger tarantulas. 
Moro spoke no more nor did any of 
the others, but all through the long 
watches of the night and, apparently 
from different parts of the room, came - 
that threatening click-clack-clack. For 
the rest—silence. Only once was there 
a sound excepting that deadly clicking. 
Thurston, mentally deranged by the 
racking suspense, gave a sudden shriek 
and leaped through the closed window. 
From another part of the room came 
a horrible gurgle for the room was 
three stories from the ground and 
there were granolithic walks below. 
Then again all was silent save for that 
deadly click-clack. Slowly, through the 
hours of the night the years of their 
lives leaped ahead. 

The first light of dawn showed 
Fenniman on the floor in a dead faint; 
Bondai, in a pool of cold sweat, lay 
huddled in a stupor in the corner; 
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Eisenbaum was the only one who pos- 
sessed a trace of reason. Moro had 
disappeared, but the box still lay on 
the table. Ejisenbaum, with grayed 
hair, slowly began to take notice. 

From the corner Bondai spoke in 
delirium. 

“Stubbs asked for ten years, but he 
got twenty of mine,” he muttered. 

Eisenbaum, satisfying himself that 
all was safe, proceeded with faltering 
footsteps toward the now silent box. 
He trembled as with palsy. Cautiously 


he glanced into the box. His face 
turned a sickly gray. 

“God!” he muttered. 

From the street came the very faint 
echo of the cry of the early newsboy. 
“Wuxtry! Wuxtry! All about de 
smashing of de Circle.” 

Unhearing, Eisenbaum stared into 
the box. He saw an unwound spring 
and some clockwork. On a revolving 
pivot was a resonator which threw 
the noise of the clicker to different 
parts of the room. 
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THE SKAGPOLE VENUS, by Stanley Shaw will 
be a big feature of the November issue. Thou shalt not 


covet thy neighbor’s “Skagpole Venus.” 


But the mil- 


lionaire in this story did. He liked her and wanted her 
to hang in his gallery of girls along with Cleopatra and 


Theda Bara. 
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PICKLES IN PERSPECTIVE 








BY J. BERNARD LYNCH 


Clarence thought that all was fair in love and pickle selling. 
But he learned that when pickles come in the front door, love 
generally goes out the cellar window. 


LARENCE OVER- 
BRIGHT was 
stirred considerably. 
Two lines slipped 
out of monotype 
and hung before 
him a psychological 





First.” 


“Safety 


From a death census of the world it is 
learned that the average man’s life is 
thirty-three years. 

Clarence was the sort who believed 
in averages. One often heard him 
declaring, “Given one hundred citizens 
of these United States and it is per- 
fectly easy to prognosticate the per- 
formance of fifty-one per cent.” Yes, 
he talked like that. He also pro- 
claimed himself a fatalist in all life’s 
important matters and many bars. 

By both beliefs he was condemned. 
As a man of forty-two he had no 
right to be on earth; as a fatalist he 
could not complain because his two- 
score years and two had brought him 
neither fortune nor wife. He threw 
the paper across the room and strode 
to the mirror. The reflection con- 
veyed facts not surprising, but never 
so impressive as at this moment. 
Shiny tufts pushed into view amidst 
little islands of hair, as if that ab- 
normally high forehead were trying 
to force a passage to the rear collar 
button. The pleasing features, which 
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Clarence had considered a personality 
asset, were still there, but dismally 
hedged in by lines at eyes and lips. 
He frowned and forehead wrinkles 
added to the wreckage. 

“Seven years overdue, and bound 
to what port?” Clarence wanted to 
know. “I think you’re a darn old 
derelict,” he added, as he snitched a 
bracer and brought forth a quieting 
calabash. 

The prospects seemed remarkably 
fine that Clarence Overbright would 
bequeath posterity only the reputation 
of being “a decent sort,” and what 
fame naturally follows success as a 
pickle salesman. . 

Yet through the gloom shot a ray 
of hope, as when an all-night drug 
store brightens an otherwise black 
street. (This is Clarence’s own sim- 
ile. He was the dismal street, the 
one light spot was a twinkling idea.) 

Fate had put him where he was, 
now let fate (if fate would) help 
him out. 

Clarence packed his pickle samples 
and went to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion. In accordance with his unplan- 
ned plan of action, he took the first 
train standing on the first track, with- 
out asking the bulletin board where it 
was going. 

Custom led him to the smoker, 
when he remembered this was a trip 
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in quest of the romantic. He chose, 
instead, a battle gray day coach. As 
his pickle samples tumbled into a 
plush seat, Clarence sized up the com- 
pany as commuters doing their daily 
stunt on a local. 

These valuable observations were 
interrupted by the approach of the 
conductor. Clarence, with a feeling 
that Machiavelli had nothing on him, 
handed out a concave mileage book 
and waited developments. 

“I say,” said the conductor, “this 
is only strong enough for Paradise 
Centre.” 

“If I was going any farther,” ob- 
served Clarence, with the airy per- 
siflage of his profession, “I’d cough 
up a couple of Bermuda onions.” 

The conductor punched the book 
and marched on. 

Ten minutes went by and Clarence 
began to be uneasy. Judging from 
the fare, Paradise Centre was not far 
away, and, by the law of averages, if 
anything were to happen it should 
start in the first quarter of an hour. 

“Fate,” he mused, “seems a slow 
moving cuss. Would it do to give a 
lift?” 

In more than a thousand tales, love 
stories started in railroad trains. 
Clarence had read all these stories, 
your traveling man being a great 
consumer of magazines simply be- 
cause no one on a salary can afford 
to be always playing poker. He knew 
how they began—in summer the hero 
opened a window for the heroine, in 
winter he closed one. 

Alas, this was spring! 

Clarence shot a glance along the 
aisle. No signals of distress were in 
evidence. “Very well,” said Clarence 


to Clarence, “if they won’t let me 
oblige them then they’ve got to oblige 
me.” 

And leaning over the well-dressed 
shoulder in front of him he said, “I 
beg your pardon, but would you mind 
my lowering the shade a trifle? My 
eyes—” 

He was successful in his wholly 
apocryphal wistfulness, any lie, which 
is art, being more effective than 
the truth, because that is merely un- 
improved nature. But he was not suc- 
cessful with the lady, who was read- 
ing a small print copy of “In Tune 
With the Infinite.” 

“Why not move?” she wanted to 
know, and read on. 

Clarence leaned back, pathetically 
shading his eyes with his hand. Since 
she had proved so heartless, he began 
to believe there was something the 
matter with him. Still, it was as well 
things had turned out this way. He 
had seen a wedding ring on her finger 
and doll’s legs protruded from her 
shopping bag. If fate were to give 
a romantic experience he would prefer 
it without domestic details. 

Observe, now, the ease with which 
one sets going the unexpected, while 
that which is anticipated refuses to 
crank up. Two females upon whom 
Clarence had no designs whatever 
took notice of his predicament. 

One leaned across the aisle and 
spoke. 

“If you will sit here,” she said, 
softly, “perhaps the light will trouble 
you less. This is not the sunny side.” 

So exactly did this fair rescuer 
accord with all his dreams, that Clar- 
ence Overbright hesitated in pure 
amazement. In the early twenties, 
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with ringless hands, there she sat, 
brown eyed, dimpled, radiant with 
every charm of youth. That she was 
sweet and kind her request showed ; 
that she was modest was told, as well, 
by the manner in which said speech 
was made. Delaying only for a breath 
of gratitude to fate, Clarence grabbed 
his young trunk of pickles and would 
instantly have ensconced himself be- 
side sweet joy, but for a commanding 
tone from the seat behind, which froze 
him on his feet. 

“If you will sit in here,” said the 
latest speaker, “you may have this 
shade down as well as the one by 
the seat you now occupy. That will 
be much better.” 

Clarence turned and found himself 
looking into eyes of baby blue. They 
were nice enough eyes and should 
have marked the possessor as of in- 
fantile fluidity of character. They did 
nothing of the sort, for while Clarence 
stared, one of them winked deliber- 
ately, devilishly, and with complete 
understanding. 

“Oh, gosh,” murmured Clarence, 
“she’s wise.” 

There seemed no alternative but to 
do as she directed, even though brown 
eyes over the way, after one look of 
grieved surprise, were persistently 
glued to the inspiring vista of safety 
razors and talcum powder. 

“Eye strain is always very bad,” 
said the blue-eyed lady, after she had 
penned Clarence in the corner, and 
darkened every window in reach. “I 
hope you have a good oculist.” 

Clarence was afraid the conversa- 
tion thus started would develop dan- 
gerously, but, somehow, it wasn’t five 
minutes before they got to baked ice 
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cream. The transition seems sudden, 
and really it was worse than that. 
Clarence had felt the same but once 
before—when he struck the mangle 
in a Human Laundry at Coney. How- 
ever, as they were talking of such 
things, he might as well get a word in. 

“What you say,” he exclaimed, 
“makes one think of pickles. Doesn't 
it make one think of pickles?” 

“Not a bit,” said she, sharp as a 
sliced dill. “Why should it? It’s only 
maple walnut sundaes they go with, 
and I like mine with slathers of choc- 
olate.” 

Clarence, from what he could see 
in the twilight, believed every word. 
Hers were both the other F’s that go 
with forty; her face was round and 
there was more than a suspicion of 
a double chin. About the sort of a 
woman, Clarence reflected, that a man 
of forty-two would be proud of claim- 
ing as his wife, if he had had the 
pleasure of wooing and winning her 
when she was twenty. They would 
have approached middle age together 
in the mutual comfort that ought to 
flourish when romance dies. He was 
almost peeved because fate hadn’t put 
them both on this train a couple of 
decades back. He would have been 
so well fed and mended all these 
years, and now looking forward with 
equanimity to a silver wedding. 

But it had not been, and just be- 
cause he was forty-two he was not 
going to be cheated out of a real, 
heart-burning experience. Such, for 
instance, as promised might he only 
escape to that seat across the way. 
Yes, she was still counting the tele- 
graph poles, although not quite dead 
to the situation, he thought. 
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The other one—what was she talk- 
ing about now? 

Cucumbers,—of all things,—cucum- 
bers! And after turning down his 
leading, too. 

“I just dote on cucumber sand- 
wiches,” she was saying, in the most 
confidential of tones. “1 ought to dote 
on them, for it cost my husband fif- 
teen dollars for me to learn how to 
make them.” 

“In—indeed,” said Clarence, all his 
eyes and half his mind on the other 
side of the aisle. “Those domestic 
science classes are expensive, arent 
they ?” 

“I haven't the slightest idea,” she 
responded. “It was a box in a theatre 
I learned in. ‘The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’ was the dinky play, 
and in the first act came the cucumber 
sandwiches. You never saw anything 
so cute. We both wished the play 
would last a week, and we came home 
after the first act so Í could make 
some. Oh, dear; how it all comes 
back! We drank Guinness.” 

Clarence made no comment. He 
couldn’t, being entirely taken up with 
mental measurement of a dainty ear. 
It was unornamented, and he rejoiced. 
Had the woman by his side been Mrs. 
Clarence Overbright for twenty-two 
years, he reflected, she would never 
have been permitted to stab her ear 
lobes with their present overgrown 
sparklers, which were not only in 
shocking bad taste, but quite out of 
proportion to C. Overbright’s salary 
and pickle commissions. ` 

“Perhaps,” she was saying, smil- 
ingly, “you don’t care for my subject 
of conversation. I remember Richard 
—my husband, Mr. Hunt—often de- 


clared women made a misiake in 
bringing the cook book into society. 
‘Leave it where it belongs,’ he would 
say, ‘in the kitchen, and only fetch us 
the finished product which it aids— ” 

She paused, for Clarence sat up and 
gave her the benefit of his full atten- 
tion. 

“Madam—madam,” he stuttered, 
“did I understand you correctly ? 
Was thename Hunt—Richard Hunt p” 

“It was.” 

“And am I addressing Mrs. Hunt?” 

“You are.” 

Clarence drew fourteen things from 
his pocket and began to fumble for a 
card. When he found one that was 
not trey of hearts, he pressed it into 
the hands of his seatmate and she 
read: 


’ 


CLARENCE OVERBRIGHT 
Representing 

HUNT, HEYWARD AND HUNT 
Pickles 

Mr. Heyward being long departed, 
and the second Hunt existing for 
euphony only, Mr. Overbright had 
been, for the past year, an employe 
of Richard Hunt’s widow. True, she 
was never seen in the works, being 
excellently served by the superinten- 
dent and managers whom Richard 
Hunt had trained. But curiosity 
would sometimes overcome the odor 
of boiling vinegar, and acid got in 
its deadly work while the help gassed 
about their lady boss. 

And now fate—what had she done 
for Clarence Overbright? Or hadn't 
she done so much? 

The lady just glanced at the card, 
but, to his disappointment, made no 
remark. Perhaps she really had bad 
eyesight and couldn’t read it in this 
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darkened car. She dropped it in a 
gold mesh bag and rose as the train 
approached a station. 

“Goodbye,” she said, with vague 
friendliness. “If you haven't already 
seen an oculist, do so without delay.” 

Hier generous figure was framed by 
the doorway. Clarence sighed. Doubt- 
less he ought to have played up better 
in that talkative half hour. Of course, 
had he known she was Mrs. Hunt, 
he would have kept a few glances 
from straying. It was too late now, 
and he had better hustle into that 
opposite seat while his courage was 
good. But what excuse could be 
make ? 

As he turned, in the hope of an en- 
couraging smile, he was in time to 
see the object of his thoughts streak- 
ing it for the other door, and to hear 
the brakeman bawl, “Paradise Centre! 
This train express to—” 

Clarence never knew where, for he 
and his pickle samples hit the cinder 
bed just as the two ladies disappeared 
round the vine embowered station. 
He raced across the platform, too, 
but without reward. A buzz in the 
distance was probably Mrs. Hunt’s 
limousine. As for she of the brown 
eyes, the earth appeared to have swal- 
lowed her up. 

This was a pity, because anybody 
could tell him where Mrs. Hunt lived, 
and, as a matter of fact, the first gro- 
cer he approached with talk of pickles, 
volunteered the information that her 
given name was Hazel, her fortune 
half a million, and her reputation that 
of getting what she went after. 

Clarence, remembering the scene in 
which he had been kidnapped from a 
car window, could well believe that. 


“Ah,” he mused, in mortifying ret- 
rospect, “then she thought I was some 
conquest. She didn’t know I was just 
one of her hired men.” 

The brown-eyed girl, whom it now 
seemed so extremely desirable to meet 
once more, would be less easy to 
sleuth. Of course she was the para- 
gon of Paradise Centre, but the boob 
(also grocer) to whom he applied 
with this description had said he knew ` 
exactly the party, and then produced 
from the back of his watch a decid- 
edly inferior variety of girl, with a 
hook nose. 

Overbright, musing in his room at 
Paradise Centre’s near-hostelry, could 
hit on nothing better than a house-to- 
house canvass with pickle samples. 
The town seemed small; two days 
should cover it. And if she of the 
brown eyes didn’t rise to the pickle 
bait, then it would be only needful 
to blame fate and haunt the railroad 
station. 

Pleased with his chicanery, Clar- 
ence treated himself to a walk and on 
the second turn to the right (always 
take the second turn to the right when 
assisting fate) he saw her. She was 
in a pretty yard, and had evidently 
just come forth from a charming cot- 
tage. Her hair was flowing free, hav- 
ing been lately set at liberty from the 
braids and loops and things in which 
it had been immured. Of course it 
curled and of course something about 
tendrils came into the mind of Clar- 
ence, 

Her object in being out was to 
observe how the daffies had been ad- 
vancing during her absence. She had 
been gone a whole afternoon, so it was 
unknowing what they might have done. 
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“Ahem!” said Clarence. 

She looked up, prepared to be an- 
gry, then recognized him, and let her 
eyes smile even though she kept her 
lips demure. 

“It’s a lovely evening,” said Clar- 
ence, telling it all at once so she would 
have no chance to get away, “or it 
will be when the sun’s down. Isn't 
Paradise Centre a handsome place? 
I don’t know when I’ve seen one I 
like better and I haven’t been here 
long enough to see much of it, either. 
What lovely flowers! All your own 
growing, I suppose? By the way, 
does your mother ever use pickles?” 

Even to a man with a heart pound- 
ing like a low-geared motor in a hill 
climb, Clarence’s remarks seemed to 
lack continuity, but, oddly enough, 
the girl did not mind. 

“I declare,” she said, “you talk like 
a pickle salesman.” 

Clarence’s jaw fell. “Its what I 
am,” he muttered, and tendered his 
card for the second time in the hour. 
Just like the other lady, she gave it 
but a scanty glance, at the same time 
retaining it for possible future refer- 
ence. 

“Oh, you’re Hunt’s pickles,” she 
remarked. “So’s papa. Perhaps you 
know papa,—Charles Hart? I'm 
Hazel Hart.” 

Clarence did know Charles Hart, 
but that didn’t astonish him so much 
as the peculiar coincidence of finding 
that both heroines of the rail bore the 
name of Hazel—he almost said the 
witching name of Hazel. 

He improved on that when he got 
better acquainted with Miss Hart; 
that is, in about twenty minutes. He 
then called it bewitching. By that 


time, he had gotten on the other side 
of the gate, had forced the dog to 
be reconciled to his presence, learned 
that “papa” was in Maine on a busi- 
ness trip, and told Miss Hazel’s 
mother that zinnias should never be 
planted upside down. It only re- 
mained to ask Mrs. Hart for per- 
mission to invite her daughter to show 
him the natural beauties of Paradise 
Centre, which was done, three P. M. 
of the following day being named. 
He then took his leave, being still in 
pleased doubt concerning a matter 
which had occupied a great deal of 
his time during the call—how best to 
sort the golden threads from the 
brown strands of that wonderful hair. 

At the hotel, he went through the 


formality of informing Hunt, Hey- 


ward & Hunt of the small orders he 
had wormed—with information— 
from the local grocers. The house- 
to-house canvass being now off, it 
remained only to make provision for 
an absence of length. He wrote: 

During the past three hours I have 
succumbed to disease. A specialist would 
consider it serious, and, I believe, myself, 
its cure is only to be found in this abode 
of quiet diversion. Until further notice, 
I may be addressed in care of this hotel. 

And signed himself, “Hopefully— 
Overbright.” 

The letter mailed, Clarence enjoyed 
an hour of reflection in the society 
of his calabash. Out of blue clouds, 
he evoked the shadowy form of Hazel 
Hart and found that his affection was 
not in the least altered by the knowl- 
edge that Charles Hart pulled down 
a salary several sizes smaller than the 
Overbright one, whereby the cottage 
must be mortgaged and Hazel’s mar- 
riage portion principally good will. It 
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was only the peacock vanity of the 
male animal that brought eyes of baby 
blue to vie with those of brown. And 
it was not of the pink widow that he 
thought when he slipped between the 
covers. 

Clarence did not make the mistake 
of rising with the sentiment-destroy- 
ing gray dawn. He was still slumber- 
ing peacefully when the noon sun 
touched the marks of middle age 
about his eyes and tipped him the glad 
tidings that he had saved the price 
of a breakfast. 

During a leisurely dinner he enjoyed 
the economical pleasure of erecting air 
castles ; later, came the nerve destroy- 
ing task of scheming how to get foun- 
dations under them. 

Perked and primed, he descended 
on the Hart household at precisely 
three o'clock. Ten minutes later, he 
was being led out of the gate by Hazel, 
the perfect guide. With her hand ly- 
ing gently on his arm, Clarence felt 
the oppressive burden of his forty-two 
years zep to desuetude. He vibrated 
with the spirit of Monte Cristo, and 
felt sympathy for those millions of 
unfortunates who knew not Hazel 
Hart. Through lane and path they 
strolled, unconcerned with time or 
destination. Hazel occasionally en- 
deavored to qualify as guide, and 
stopped at such periods to point out a 
soldier’s monument or a town pump. 
Clarence was conscious only that she 
was speaking and that her voice was 
musical. Besides, it appeared that 
everything of note was a by-product 
of Hunt generosity. At length Hazel 
turned from the R. Hunt Memorial 
Library, at which he looked only as 
it was reflected in her eyes, and mur- 


mured, “Perhaps you are bored with 
buildings. Would you care to visit 
the place that I like best—that I think 
the most beautiful in town?” 

“I should like it of all things,” said 
Clarence. “Lead me to it.” 

They fell into a more rapid stride 
and, in the silence peculiar to those 
freighted with tender feeling, pene- 
trated the woods about which they 
had hitherto skirmished. Intoxicated 
by the tonic odor of pine, and feeling 
the billowy carpet of fallen leaves un- 
der his feet, Clarence held out his 
hand; the girl took it without objec- 
tion, and, like two children, they raced 
under the trees. Clarence was the 
one to first slacken. As he did so, he 
noticed, with appreciation, that she 
was a literal wood girl; her cheeks 
had darkened to carmine and her eyes 
sparkled with the kiss of the winds. 
He mused on the possible effect of 
other kisses, as she said, glowing with 
local pride, “This is Paradise Haven. 
And yonder—” pointing a slim fin- 
ger— “is Lover’s Rest.” 

“Glorious!” cried Clarence. “Fit 
abiding place for those whose god is 
love. Come, Hazel, let us rest there. 
The sun is sinking—it’s the witching 
hour.” 

On a point of rock near the water, 
they sat; Clarence, at least, at peace 
with all the world. How beautiful 
was the mellow radiance of the de- 
clining light, how soothing the song 
of the river in its pebbly bed! The 
boyish soul of the man, long held in 
bondage, struggled and found an out- 
let. 

“Hazel,” he said, suddenly, “for- 
give the abruptness of the question, 
how old are you?” 
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“Nineteen,” she answered soitly. 

He thought deeply; he subtracted ; 
he added; nineteen and forty-two 
being the sums juggled. What was 
a mere twenty-three years between 
sweethearts? Besides, he remembered 
that newspaper item, and it gave 
added impetus to a faculty for making 
quick decisions. 

“Darling,” he whispered, passion- 
ately, kneeling beside her on the rock, 
“Ilove you. I want you for my wife.” 

She looked up, startled; then hung 
her head. He waited while the river 
yielded up a hopeful strain and the 
sunshine painted a golden halo about 
her head. He felt somewhat of cheer 
in the fact that she hadn't rejected 
him instantly. 

“We have met but twice,” she fal- 
tered. “I saw you yesterday for the 
first time.” 

“What does that matter?” he 
pleaded, “if we love each other!” 

The troubled look was swept from 
her face by this cogent reasoning and, 
displaying such tokens of surrender as 
a submissive smile and a happy sigh, 
she moved toward his outstretched 
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arms. Her ruddy lips were upturned 
and then— 
Together they watched nature 


transform the sunset into the gloam- 
ing. 

In the night and morning that fol- 
lowed, no thoughts of pickles intruded 
upon the romantic dreams of 
Clarence, save as they might be the 
means of turning blissful visions to 
solid reality. In the early afternoon, 
as he sat on the hotel veranda, he 
was but whiling away the time until 
the trysting hour of three. Thus en- 
thralled, he failed to notice a large 


bright noise which broke the village 
peace and was making straight for 
the hotel. Of course, it was the im- 
ported machine of the other Hazel, 
and in it was ensconced, all purple 
and shiny like the car, and prinked 
out with pelts of panthers, wild cats 
and other beasts difficult to catch and 
of great value. 

“Oh, Mr. Overbright,” she cried, 
bringing herself deftly to a stop by 
the steps, “I’ve just come from the 
office, where I learned you were here 
for your health. You should have 
let me know before; perhaps I could 
have done something to make your 
stay less disagreeable. A hotel is such 
a dismal place for an invalid.” 

Clarence, conscious of having cured 
his incipient disease at a woodsy 
place known locally as Lover’s Rest, 
looked foolish and tried to say some- 
thing wise. Mrs. Hunt, true to the 
furs she was wearing, purred on. 
“Isn’t it a glorious day? Heavenly, I 
call it, even though when motoring 
one does need heavy wraps. Spring 
is in the air, the spring that sweeps 
age before it. I thought—” 

She paused. A broad invitation to 
a comparative stranger of the male 
sex might be within the privileges of 
a widow, but she rather wished this 
one would show a more coming-on 
disposition. 

“I thought—” she reiterated. 

“Just so,” assisted Clarence. “It’s 
real thoughtful of you.” 

As a matter of fact, he was by no 
means averse to motoring for an 
hour with Mrs. Hunt, if only he 
could feel sure of keeping the other 
Hazel tryst. 

The widow’s pink turned to deep 
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carnation. Clarence ceased concen- 
trating on the mechanically perfect 
chug-chug of the engine, and haz- 
arded an intensive survey of the sty- 
lish little woman in the splendid car. 
Perhaps the lure of luxury got him— 
perhaps the undefinable attraction 
which an experienced widow holds 
for a curious bachelor. 

“Won't you come 
down?” he ventured. 

“No, indeed. I’m bound to have 
a whirl this afternoon.” 

“You are wise,” he responded, as- 
suming an eagerness he at once be- 
gan to feel; “I envy you.” 

“Pshaw!” she responded. “Don't 
give way to such unholy thoughts, but 
get your overcoat and come along. 
I’m sure it will do you good.” 

Pausing only to murmur some- 
thing about a business engagement 
at three— he must be back at three 
for an important matter which he left 
her to believe was directly connected 
with pickles—Clarence relaxed on the 
leather cushions. 

The vanity which he had probably 
inherited from his stone age ances- 
tors, and which wanted only such 
food as this to grow upon, soon 
caused Clarence to sit up manfully, 
to take note of the kowtowing of 
every native, and to exhibit the best 
of his conversational gifts. 

So the sordid smudge grew to a 
blaze, in which disappeared the fra- 
grant thought of Hazel Hart waiting 
among the daffy-down-dillies. 

“It is almost three,” said the widow, 
tugging at a wrist watch, “and I sup- 
pose you have to keep your engage- 
ment. Too bad, for I should so like 
to take you round the River Road 


up and sit 


and up to the house for tea.” 

“Oh, well,” lied Clarence, “it wasn’t 
so awfully important. Just some- 
thing about—sweet pickles.” 

“Shucks,” said the female pickle 
magnate, “they'll keep!” 

-And the turn was made to the 
Boulevard. 

To Clarence, the arrival later, at 
the big house, was only something he 
seemed to have read about. That 
strange object, a servant in livery, 
helped him to alight; a maid in cap 
and apron ushered them in, and a 
solicitous butler gathered his hat and 
coat. He was left to get acquainted 
with the great white-and-gold draw- 
ing-room while Mrs. Hunt tore up- 
stairs to rid herself of veils and 
goggles. An ocean of luxury was 
sweeping him off his feet; he closed 
his eyes and breathed in the rose- 
scented air of tropic isles where 
travelling salesmen were unknown 
and pickles unnecessary. 

Then he shook himself free of the 
poison ; remembered his wood nymph 
with passionate regret, and was just 
rushing for hat and coat when—Mrs. 
Hunt returned! Magnificent was she, 
indeed, in some subtle arrangement 
of silk and lace. 

“Tea will come soon,” she said, 
pushing toward him a lacquered box 
of Turkish cigarettes. Then, seeing 
him hesitate, she sat up and grinned. 

“There—I fancy you don’t care for 
these at all. I presume you prefer 
strong black cigars, or—a pipe? Ah, 
I’ve guessed correctly. You do pre- 
fer a pipe.” 

“I do,” he said, succinctly, “but one 
would hardly fit in here.” 

“There is no room in my house,” she 
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declared, “whence tobacco is banished, 
but if you feel that way, we'll go up 
to the den. There’s a collection of 
meerschaums and calabashes that you 
may like to examine.” 

The den was akin to every den, 
only Clarence was not much used to 
them. The light come softly from 
a central dome, racks were laden with 
the famous pipes which Richard Hunt 
had “collected” with the skill of a 
man to whom money is no object. 
In the cozy corner, Mrs. Hunt deftly 
arranged the silken cushions with 
her own pretty hand before Clarence 
was allowed to sink thereon. 

Tea came on a silver tray, but even 
while Mrs. Hunt manipulated the tea 
ball she merrily caught Clarence’s 
eye and said, “I shouldn't wonder if 
the house could furnish something 
that would please you much better. 
How is it, Mr. Overbright?” 

“You have guessed right,” he said 
and mentally congratulated her as 
a mighty understanding woman. 

It was the matter of a moment to 
unlock a cellaret and ring for ice. 
At the same time, word was sent to 
the chef to. knock up a couple of club 
sandwiches—not forgetting the sliced 
cucumber. Clarence felt he had very 
little left to live for, as he watched 
her measure the gin and vermouth, 
add the syrup, strain the orange juice, 
give just the required amount of en- 
ergy to the shaker, and pour out the 
result with assurred pride. 

“This,” said she, brightly, “should 
be to your taste. My—Richard used 
to say it was the kind that Ingersoll 
advertised.” 

“And Robert was some advertising 
expert,” commented Clarence. 


A spirit of enterprise fired Clarence 
Overbright as he nibbled after sip- 
ping. When the gods were good was 
it not wise to gather in their offerings? 

“Somehow,” said he to Mrs. Hunt, 
“it isn’t quite friendly here with so 
much neutral territory between us.” 

The long lashes fell coyly. Clarence 
moved a cushion or so, and the widow 
tentatively took a seat in her own 
cozy corner, In the subdued light, 
and to his fancy, she seemed to 
beckon in dazzling appeal. He took 
her hand and opened his mouth to 
speak, when there came the restrain- 
ing vision of the wood girl. But he 
would none of it, and pushed it away 
by thinking, “It’s too bad for her to 
be deceived—so young and so un- 
worldly as she is—but this, ah, it’s 
fate! And one can’t help slipping 
when fate gives a shove.” 

As the vision departed, Clarence 
splintered all romantic barriers and 
plunged into the depths of incon- 
stancy. 

With the resources of mutual ex- 
perience, progress was rapid until the 


widow said “Yes,” and Clarence 
clasped her generous waist line. The 
evening was wonderful, from the 


tête-a-tête dinner at a table gay with 
tulips, to the after hour in the bal- 
cony. Just before they said good- 
night—she was sending him home in 
the limousine—Hazel Hunt slipped a 
velvet case into her lover's coat pocket. 

“Nothing of any consequence,” she 
whispered; “just that big bowled 
calabash you admired. It was never 
smoked. I want you to throw away 
all the others and use only that, now.” 

“That a trifle,’ said Clarence, 
startled. “It’s mounted with hall- 
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marked silver. It must have cost at 
least two hundred—” 

“What’s that, you silly boy? Isn’t 
all I have to be yours—sometime!” 

Only on arriving within the bleak 
confines of his room, did Clarence 
come to earth. 

“Ye gods and little fishes,” he ejac- 
ulated, “I’ve proposed to the widow 
and she’s accepted me. Furthermore, 
she says all she has is mine. As she 
in Hunt, Heyward & Hunt, pickles, I 
may ultimately be in my own employ, 
with a salary limited only by what 
the traffic will stand. Oh, destiny, 
destiny, why must you be so gener- 
ous? Two queens in my hand, and 
it’s one for the discard if | sit in the 
game.” 

Clarence pulled at the intervals of 
tufted hair on his head and bowed 
thoughtfully over the desk, which 
was appropriately of fumed oak. 

“Oh, cottage and dream-girl smil- 
ing me welcome therefrom,” he al- 
most sobbed. “Why have I allowed 
anything to interfere for a moment 
with the chances of your realization? 
I have waited long for you; now you 
may be mine, and bring that supreme 
bliss wherein is the joy of being loved. 
And I have never been young in 
heart.” 

Clear as a well-done picture on 
a movie screen, he glimpsed the face 
of Hazel Hart. Then, as a “cut in” 
he saw the expensive calabash that 
concretely stood for the substantial 
offerings of Hazel Hunt. His eyes 
grew calm and his lips moved. “Fate,” 
said he, addressing nobody in particu- 


lar, “you have gotten me into this 
predicament. Now it’s for you to help 
me out.” 


Securing pen and paper he wrote: 


Dearest Hazel: 

I am sorry— I am much 
more than sorry—to write this letter, but 
circumstances which I cannot explain 
leave me no alternative. Our engagement 
must be broken for our marriage is im- 
possible. Try to forget that I ever asked 
for your hand, that you cared, that I cared. 
Forget, if you can, everything except that 
the writing of this leaves me forever 

Your wretched 

Clarence 


Two envelopes were addressed, one 
to the widow, one to the wood girl. 
He placed them tenderly on either 
side of the missive. He would 
shuffle the envelopes behind his back, 
the one coming into his right hand 
after he had counted fifty ae re- 
ceive the letter. 

Clarence began to shuffle and to 


count. At fifty he drew forward his 
right hand. The envelope read, 
“Hazel Hart.” 


He heaved a sigh, mayhap of re- 
gret, or of resignation. 

“Dear girl,” he whispered, 
take my youth with you.” 

And sealing the méssage with a 
kiss, he went out to the letter chute. 

But—wait ! 

We are often told the best of a 
feminine letter is in the postscript, 
which reminds us that the vital point 
of most stories is in the anti-climax. 
This is one of ’em. 

While he was a believer in fate, 
one should not forget that Clarence 
knew something of the law of aver- 
ages. To prevent the latter from 
having undue influence on the former, 
faithful Hazel Hart’s envelope was 
nicked for recognition. 

He cheated! 

Clarence Overbright was tired of 
selling pickles. 


“you 
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BY FRED O. COPELAND 


The fascination of the chase is in this story, which has to do 
with the theft of an invention dedicated to modern warfare. 


OT a clue,” came the 
old 
voice a second time, 
weighted with sad- 
ness and disappoint- 
ment. 

“Not yet, but 
cheer up; some of the boys will get 
him; he’s loaded down with a heavy, 
cumbersome thing; he can’t get out 
of the country with it.” 

The second speaker, after this as- 
surance, looked quickly about him for 
he seemed to realize that he had been 
lost in thought and had unwittingly 
dropped his guard thereby. 

“Ah, but it’s been a full week now 
and North America is large,” remon- 
strated the old man with a slow shake 
of the head. 

Like the spasmodic murmur of a 
telegraph instrument this and other 
snatches of conversation had been 
stealing to me through the leaves of a 
huge palm from the other side of 
which, at a table, sat a fine looking old 
gentleman and opposite him a fault- 
lessly attired middle-aged man with 
restless dark eyes; the one, represent- 
ative of a fine type of the careful 
artist, the other, a prosperous profes- 
sional man. The main restaurant of 
Kansas City’s largest hotel was almost 
empty for the hour was early, yet 
these two and myself had taken lunch 


gentleman’s 
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and were on the point of leaving. 
Unwilling listener at first, I had be- 
come so excited with my thoughts that 
several times I had been on the point 
of rushing to the other table, but had 
thrown off the desire by the sheer 
oddity of the move, and now, having 
deserted the inclination, I arose and 
made for the door which would lead 
me by the occupied table. Opposite 
them, my desire to speak forced me 
to pause; on the spur of the moment | 
stepped to the table and addressed the 
two men. 

“Gentlemen, I hope you will pardon 
me on two counts; first for intruding 
and secondly for being an eavesdrop- 
per.” 

This last word sent the older man’s 
fingers nervously toying with the table- 
cloth, while his companion visibly 
stiffened, and, holding me with his 
dark eyes, he shot out a crisp inquiry: 
“Sir, you have the advantage of us?” 

Handing each my card, | took the 
offered chair between them and re- 
sumed: “Gentlemen, I frankly believe 
I have fallen heir to a queer coinci- 
dence which will greatly interest you. 
First, however, a hasty word of in- 
troduction is due you. From my card 
you no doubt have observed | am an 
eastern man, but Kansas City is my 
old home. For several years I have 
divided my three weeks’ vacation be- 
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tween Lake Champlain and this city. 
Three days ago, late in the evening, 
I sat on the porch of a shooting lodge, 
looking out on the lake where the 
international line crosses Mississquoi 
bay, when one of the guides who dis- 
tributes the shooters to the duck blinds 
came up to our group on the porch 
and left word that the stranger who 
had arrived by the morning train 
would not occupy his room, that he 
had suddenly changed his mind upon 
reaching the blind and had asked to 
be landed on Province Point, which 
is across the line. An observation 
by the guide, and one that we at 
the lodge paid no attention to at the 
time, was his remarking on the queer 
look of a thermos bottle which the 
stranger rapped in his coat and placed 
in his bag just before they reached 
the shore. The guide’s curiosity was 
aroused by the fact that it had legs 
attached to its bottom so that it could 
be stood up in a pitching boat. Gen- 
tlemen, in view of your recent con- 
versation, what is passing in my mind 
must be clear to you.” 

The old gentleman, who had seemed 
to hold his breath during my short 
speech, leaned toward me and was 
about to speak when his companion 
stopped him with a gesture of his hand 
and, turning to me, said: “Mr. Culver, 
taking you at your word or rather 
your card, I see you are a banker and, 
on account of the peculiar circum- 
stances, I am sure you will pardon 
me in asking an identification the same 
as you would ask of a stranger pre- 
senting a cheque at your bank. You 
say Kansas City is your old home?” 

“You are quite right,” I assured 
him. “I am sure I can put all three 
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of us at ease by suggesting that you 
call up an old friend of my family,— 
a Mr. Whitney in the Missouri Build- 
ing; he is widely known in the city.” 

“That will be a gilt-edged identifi- 
cation indeed,” agreed the older man, 
regarding me with new interest. 

The younger of the two men im- 
mediately excused himself in order to 
carry out my suggestion and advised 
he would join us in a few moments at 
the desk. In the meantime, the old 
gentleman and myself made our way 
slowly to the office and were indulging 
in a common topic—the flood stage of 
the Missouri and Kaw rivers—when 
the younger man joined us and im- 
mediately assured me he was satisfied 
regarding my identity, adding that 
Mr. Whitney and he were also well 
acquainted. “Mr. Culver,” he went 
on with a laugh, “I am a firm believer 
in reciprocity and it gives me pleasure 
to make you acquainted with Colonel 
Shippey of Kansas City and as for 
myself, my card will have to serve 
for an introduction for the time being. 
You say your time is quite your own; 
would it be asking too much to sug- 
gest that we step down to my office in 
the Midcontinental Building where we 
may be insured of privacy? Our little 
talk at the table interested me greatly.” 

“It will be a pleasure to be of any 
assistance,” I replied, “if you care to 
place your time against mine. I sin- 
cerely trust I am not rising false 
hopes.” 

“Ah; we are willing to be the judges 
of that,” he said, with a smile, as we 
started for the outer door. 

I took another look at his card as 
we passed through the door: S. S. 
Clark, Clark & Baldwin, Attorneys at 
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Law, I read to myself. Huh, it will 
make an interesting hour, I mused. 
At the entrance to the Midconti- 
nental Building we were met by a 
representative of one of the large de- 
tective agencies which spread their net- 
work over the large cities of our land. 
Certainly, Mr. Clark had made good 
use of his time at the telephone. He 
excused himself gracefully the minute 
we were in his office and led the late 
arrival into an inner room. Hardly, 
however, had Colonel Shippey, who 
seemed to be finding himself, finished 
a short account of a period in his ear- 
lier years which might be told in short 
by using his oft repeated words: “Sir, 
I stood on the shore near Los Angeles 
and saw the Pacific take away all I 
had built in five years,” when the 
door of the inner room opened and 
Clark nodded for us to join them. 
“Mr. Culver,” he began, with in- 
tense directness, once we were seated, 
“my friend, Colonel Shippey, has in- 
vented a projectile for cutting barb 
wire entanglements. On the day we 
were advised of the granting of the 
patent, the projectile was stolen from 
Colonel Shippey’s home. Not a single 
clue has come to light till we fell in 
with you today. It is almost a waste 
of words to call to your attention the 
part such a shell would play in modern 
warfare and to suggest that not only 
have we, through the best detective 
agencies, put forth our best efforts to 
gain possession of the shell and the 
thief but, since its being and where- 
abouts must have been learned at 
Washington, secret agents of foreign 
nations may be as hotly in pursuit as 
ourselves. Acting on the advice of 
our friend from the agency, I am 


going to urge you to help us find the 
stanger with the thermos bottle, and, 
I may say, we are not only willing, 
but anxious, to reimburse you for-the 
inconvenience.” 

“One moment before you answer, 
Mr. Culver,” broke in the detective. 
“Would you again know this stranger 
of whom you speak?” 

“Unless he had greatly changed 
himself, I am sure I would,” I said. 

“You'll go then?” anxiously asked 
the colonel, his eyes searching mine. 

“I'll do the best I can,” I replied, 
surprised at my own words. 

“Good! we'll call it settled,” ap- 
proved the detective, extending his 
hand. “We'll see that no harm comes 
to you, sir. Can you leave for the 
East on the Santa Fé Eight this eve- 
ning?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Very well; I’ll meet you at quarter 
before eight on the curb squarely in 
front of the station entrance. Good- 
day, gentlemen.” 

Colonel Shippey was all smiles as 
he turned and motioned me to a seat 
beside him. “You should know of 
this invention of mine; a man likes to 
know what kind of game he is chasing 
eh? Consider a projectile about two 
feet long and three inches in diameter, 
of a weight that would tax the strength 
of your arms as you held it loosely in 
front of you. Along its length three 
arms, hinged near the bottom and ar- 
ranged equal distances apart, fit each 
into a mortise cut along the side of 
the projectile. Fancy the tearing 
effect produced when these wire cut- 
ting arms are spread nearly four feet, 
like the ribs of an umbrella, by the 
explosion of a small charge ignited by 
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a time fuse in a chamber of the base. 
It is shell of this size that has made 
the seventy-five millimetre French gun 
so dreaded. Sir, they would clean up 
a barb wire entanglement as a garden 
rake tears cobwebs.” 

“So they would,” I agreed. “l shall 
have to use the time-worn expression : 
‘It’s a wonder no one has thought of 
it before? And now, gentlemen, I am 
sure you will excuse me. 1 can assure 
you the spirit of the chase has hold of 


“One moment, Mr. Culver,” cried 
Clark, as he turned from his desk. 
“Here is something to smooth the 
road,” he said, as he handed me five 
crisp government notes well above the 
usual figure. “We'll keep in touch 
with you,” he added, as I waved good- 
bye from the outer door. 

Little enough I'll see of the old 
town, | mumbled to myself that eve- 
ning as I awaited the arrival of the 
man from the agency. But this may 
run into the experience of my life, 
at least there is something fascinat- 
ing— 

“Good evening, Mr. Culver; you're 
a bit early; in fact, we both are,” 
sounded the voice of my acquaintance 
of the early afternoon at my elbow. 
“Here, sir,” he went on, handing me 
an envelope, “is a schedule of the 
connecting trains to Montreal, the city 
we wish you to visit in the hope of 
locating your duck shooting friend. 
One of our men will meet your train 
in Montreal, but I hope by that time 
we may save you further inconven- 
ience. However, if nothing has turned 
up by the time of your arrival, a plan 
of further procedure will have been 
worked out at the Montreal office. 


There is nothing more I can tell you 
now except that it will be an excellent 
plan to search your memory for every 
detail regarding the appearance of the 
stranger at the shooting lodge. It 
will, of course, be asked you by the 
office in Montreal.” 

This last was spoken as I presented 
my ticket at the door to the train 
sheds and with a “Good-bye,” he left 
me;—a pea-green amateur detective 
hunting for one man out of the one 
hundred twenty millions of souls of 
my native country and England’s do- 
minion over the seas. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, 
I ate breakfast at Chicago in the same 
room of the Blackstone, where, two 
days before, on the run West, I had 
watched the peculiar light-green 
waters of Lake Michigan sparkle be- 
yond the waving daisies in the window 
boxes almost in reach from my table 
at the window. At eight o’clock the 
following morning, I was gliding along 
the shore of Lake Champlain. The 
familiar waters served to intensify my 
growing feeling of the utter foolish- 
ness of the whole thing. Why hadn't 
I kept my mouth closed and this eve- 
ning enjoyed the sunset from the Bluff 
at Kansas City overlooking the old 
Missouri and again seen the acres of 
tracks far below twinkle with colored 
lights, seen the Twelfth Street Viaduct 
blossom into beauty when the electric 
current warmed its clusters of frosted 
globes. What a monumental wild- 
goose chase! 

With the arrival of my train in the 
Windsor Street station at Montreal, I 
was met by, as it seemed to me, a 
Brigadier General of the Union Army. 
At any rate, his portly figure, white 
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mustache and goatee, would have car- 
ried him far in a contest of candidates. 
The gentleman stepped forward, called 
me by name and let me out to a wait- 
ing motor-car, saying: “With your 
permission, sir, we will go to the Place 
Viger station; | will explain on the 
way.” I liked the general at first sight. 
As we glided between the banks on 
St. James Street and the cathedral on 
Notre Dame, the general told me of 
their plans. It was arranged for 
me to go at once to Quebec for our 
“Clue”’—as I had come to call the 
stranger of the shooting lodge—might 
attempt to leave Canada by one of 
the small Quebec lines of steamers 
reaching South American waters. I 
was simply to register at the Chateau 
at Quebec; renew acquaintances if I 
stumbled directly onto the Clue on 
the Terrace, a place that would attract 
him sooner or later; and to immedi- 
ately wire the Montreal office. 
Morning found me on Dufferin 
Terrace in the quaint old walled city; 
—a bit of mediaeval Europe perched 
upon a rock. What a relief it was 
after the long ride to feel again the 
west breeze on my cheek! What a 
sight it was from this splendid es- 
planade to see it fret the surface of 
the green St. Lawrence into waves that 
danced in the morning sun! By noon, 
however, I was rather tired of pacing 
the Terrace and the corridors of the 
Chateau and was glad of the relief 
afforded by a seat at a table in the 
open air restaurant of the Chateau, 
offering a clear view of the Terrace. 
“Will you try some of the brook 
trout, sir?” inquired my waiter with 
a gracious bow; “they are fresh from 
the Laurentians and are very fine. 


“So I will,” I said, smiling as I re- 
membered my only asset as a detective, 
my brainfood diet: whitefish at Chi- 
cago, frogs-legs at Kansas City and 
now trout at Quebec. But perhaps 
frogs-legs are only a semi-brain after 
all, I argued, hesitating, pencil on 
order card, to take that usual glance 
of indecision into space for the des- 
sert. People crossed my vision dis- 
turbing my mental hunt; a man with 
golf clubs stepped briskly into my 
narrow field. I jumped; winked my 
eyes into normal sight. “The Clue,” 
flashed the message to my brain with 
a suddenness that frightened me mo- 
tionless. 

“You are ill, sir?” I faintly heard 
the words of the waiter. 

“No, no!” I gasped, pushing the 
pencil and card into his hand, “I'll be 
back later.” 

“IT must wire Montreal; the man 
can’t get off the Terrace in that di- 
rection. Yes, he can ;—the board walk 
around the base of the Citadel. He 
is making for the golf links on the 
Plains of Abraham,” flashed over me. 
“T11 not lose you now ; the message can 
wait,” I mentally resolved and started 
after him. The British flag, snapping 
high up on the Citadel, caught my eye; 
the very spot from which to watch 
him clear to the links. 1 waited to see 
him mount the first short flight of 
steps for the long, steep pull around 
the cliff. In ten minutes a motorcar 
had dropped me at the Citadel gate. 
“I'm after the view,” I announced to 
the artilleryman who stepped toward 
me. Together we made our way 
across the Parade toward the huge 
disappearing guns which poke their 
black snouts out over the river from 


Cape Diamond’s forty acres of solid 
rock. 

Arrived at the eastern wall, my 
guide with the rakish cap, pointed with 
his swagger stick to the steps leading 
up to the flagstaff. Up beside the 
staff I was glad to cling to it for 
support for the wind tugged at me 
smartly. I looked down three hundred 
feet below, my eyes following the 
wooden walk as it led up by flights 
from the Terrace toward the wall of 
the fortress. Ah! someone else was 
enjoying the view. I could easily see 
the golf bag sway to and fro as he 
stood, leaning his elbow on the rail- 
ing, and seemingly played with the 
clubs hanging in midair by the strap 
clutched in his hand. “If that strap 
breaks you will be in for a new outfit,” 
I chuckled. Of a sudden, he started 
along. The clubs dropped like a shot. 
An instant he stopped on a new flight 
of steps to watch them bound down 
the face of the cliff. Had he deliber- 
ately let go of them? On, on, they 
went; I could see them long after they 
must have left his sight. “He’s signal- 
ing or sending a message to someone 
below in a boat,” I said to myself and 
half turned to examine the serious 
grey eyes of the artilleryman below 
as if for an expected answer. “This 
is too much for me; I'd better get the 
general from Montreal,” I decided as 
I turned again toward the river and 
watched the afternoon sun light up 
a church spire far across at Levis, 
making it flash back a challenge to the 
British flag above me. 

“Back to the Chateau,” I sang out 
to the pilot of my motor-driven equi- 
page at the Citadel gate. When we 
arrived after a quick run down the 
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Grand Allee, I lost no time in tele- 
phoning the general and had the sat- 
isfaction of hearing his voice promise 
to be with me late that night. In 
the meantime, I had made up my mind 
to see where the golf bag had landed, 
not that | ever expected to see it or 
its hidden message, but I might get a 
look at the second party if there was 
one. It didn’t seem possible the bag 
was lost by actident; the Clue’s act 
was too deliberate, and why hadn't 
he tried to recover it himself? 

It took but a moment to hire a 
caleche and ere long we were jerking 
down Mountain Hill. A turn to the 
right and we were pounding the board 
pavement of Surs le Cap’s miniature 
canyon in Lower Town, which leads 
up river to a tongue of land that al- 
most pinches out against the Citadel 
cliff. My eyes instantly sought the 
face of the cliff. Back of me a bit of 
color fluttered; it was the flag on the 
Citadel. Why! we've gone by the place 
where the bag must have landed. I 
looked across the St. Lawrence for my 
bearings. Ha! there was the church 
spire at Levis, farther back too. I 
reached over, punched the driver and 
motioned for him to turn back. In 
a few moments we were jogging back 
along the ancient houses of Surs le 
Cap. 

“Wait!” I yelled to the driver. 
“Can I get up there to take a picture?” 
I inquired, pointing first to my pocket 
kodak and then to the cliff. 

He was all smiles, bowed as though 
in a quadrille, waved his arms on 
high and ran off several yards of soft, 
musical French, till we had around 
us a crowd of open-eyed street ur- 
chins, timid as squirrels. The driver 
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teased one to him, and after much 
shrugging of the shoulders the little 
fellow’s curiosity over a silver coin 
overcame his shyness and | had pro- 
cured a guide who knew every cranny 
of the great cliff rising back of the 
scarcely less ancient wall of little 
houses. 

Up a little alley, we made our way 
and then came the climb on the cliff, 
which was not so bad after all. 
Twenty feet up and a narrow terrace 
lay before us, hidden alike from above 
and below. I waited to catch my 
breath and killed time by grinning at 
my tiny guide, who squirmed thereat 
and looked at me when I didn't at 
him. 

“Attendez,” I half ventured, half 
commanded. 

His big brown eyes looked askance 
at my Yankee French, but his shoul- 
ders stood by him nobly and he un- 
derstood; he would wait. 

It was fairly easy footing along the 
terrace. Here and there a stunted 
evergreen relieved the barrenness. 
The Citadel was obscured, but across 
the river the church at Levis sent up 
its guiding hand and I squeezed 
around a narrow bend with assurance. 
The terrace widened even more and— 
voila! there before my eyes lay the 
battered golf bag, both wooden clubs 
broken, the heads hanging by the 
winding only. One of the irons lay 
near, also broken. I reached down a 
trembling hand and picked it up. I 
dropped it with a start ;—not broken, 
but sawed off clean. Was I too late 
after all? If the general were only 
here! I knelt down by the battered 


bag and pulled out a club; it was 
sawed off too. I pulled them all out; 


the lower part of the bag retained its 
shape. Was I seeing things? Some- 
thing inside felt hard and slippery. 
With difficulty I worked it out for it 
was like lead. The winged shrapnel 
lay before me. Shaking all over, I 
looked up, down, and made a hasty 
canvass of the three hundred sixty 
degrees; I was all alone. I tumbled 
the bag and clubs behind a little ava- 
lanche of loose rock and, after a 
second’s hesitation, pulled off my coat 
and wrapped it about the shell. 

It pulled at my arm as though it 
were alive, when | used the other arm 
to wipe the moisture from my brow, 
hoping thereby to show the caleche 
driver, who, all smiles, awaited my 
order from his seat, why I had shed 
my coat. 

“Au Chateau, mon ami,” I tried to 
say in a calm voice, as I slumped 
down in the rear seat. 

I saw red all the way to the Chateau ; 
to the elevator; to my room. What 
did I care if the uniformed porter hid 
a smile behind his hand ;.if the button- 
festooned elevator boy grinned openly ! 
I sat in my room, humped up on my 
bag, which held something heavy and 
shiny, and all was well with the world. 

Summers and winters came and 
went and ever the robin sang, but at 
last, near the noon of night, the gen- 
eral came. We had dinner, or was 
it breakfast, in the room. The strains 
of the violins sounded very sweet to 
me as they floated up from the ball- 
room. That talk we had! Surely it 
will ever stay green beside the road 
to yesterday. 

“Yes,” said the general, after a 
somewhat lengthy trip to his room, 
as he bent over our two bags, the sin- 
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ister polish of the winged shrapnel 
gleaming in his hands, “the Clue mis- 
calculated the distance around the cliff 
or this would be fathoms deep in the 
St. Lawrence. I can assure you it 
is in good hands and that the Clue will 
have to postpone his further wander- 
ings. And now, sir, I will say, ‘Good 
night’ and ‘good-bye,’ for we must not 


be seen together in the morning.” The 
general was gone. 

I knelt down to close my now empty 
bag ; something white looked up at me 
—an envelope. I tore it open. In my 
hand was a cheque filled for one 
thousand and attached thereto, a 
card :—“With the compliments of the 
Bureau.” 
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Another November feature: THE GENIUSES OF 
THE SUN, by Oscar Lewis. It is the story of a news- 
paper reporter who went back to the little country paper 
where he had worked and dreamed as a youth and of 
the girl whom he had expected to find there. The ro- 
mance of rural journalism permeates this story. 
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BABYLON IN POSTER EFFECT 








BY HAROLD DE POLO 


A man, with neither shock absorbers nor blue glasses, looks 


upon Babylon for the first time. 
passes patent medicine as a cure. 


SILANCHE deftly 
slipped the last hair- 
pin into place, 


smoothed down her 
waist and skirt, and 
turned on Mollie 
with serious, stern 
eyes that none the less held in them an 
expression of deep affection she had 
tried hard to hide. 

“Mollie Varron, answer me, now, 
this time. Are you goin’ to cut out 
this darn foolery an’ be decent an’ sen- 
sible about the thing?” 

Mollie, with her laughing eyes that 
always fostered mischief, shook her 
thick gold hair and gazed at her friend 
with offended mock dignity. 

“Why, Blanche! Don’t you think 
I’m actin’ very sensibly, as you call 
it? Ain't I goin’ the straight an’ nar- 
row?” 

The other set her arms akimbo; she 
spoke brusquely: “No, Mollie; you 
ain’t! Here we two come to the coun- 
try for a rest, sick an’ tired to death 
of posin’ an’ posin’ an’ posin’—come 
for a rest, remember, an’ no more. 
An’ here you, right from the start, 
takes up with a nice, clean, fresh 
young country lad. I know men, 
Mollie, I do—an’ so do you. An’ I 
know that this boy is takin’ it se- 
riously ; that he’s mighty struck with 
you. It ain’t fair; it ain't right. Here 
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you're givin’ him hope an’ playin’ with 
the poor kid. I—I don’t like to see 
it, an’ it don’t seem like you; it don’t 
seem like you to fool with a good, 
honest kid that don’t know the game 
the way—oh, well, the way, maybe, we 
do!” 

Mollie laughed. Mollie usually 
laughed, in fact, about everything. 
The models back in New York, as well 
as the artists she worked for, said 
that they never could quite tell just 
what she meant and how serious she 
was about a thing; especially as she 
had a way of making you look at her 
big blue eyes, always with the devil 
of mischief lurking in their depths, 
and of seeing nothing else for the 
moment. 

“Not jealous, Blanche?” she rip- 
pled, her eyes twinkling. 

Blanche, firm-jawed, open-eyed, 
straight talking, frowned so that her 
face looked homelier than ever—for 
she was not beautiful, but she did have 
a back and arm that were greatly in 
demand. 

“Quit it, Mollie, an’ be serious. 
What I’m sayin’ is that you're handin’ 
this Avery—Avery Memphis, ain’t it? 
—a raw deal! He's a fine kid an’ I 
don’t like to see him played with; I 
like clean work, an’ you do, too, us- 
ually! Can’t you see it, Mollie; can’t 
you see it? You make the kid think 
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you like him; you get him going; you 
leave here in another week—an’ you 
leave behind you a kid that’s dissatis- 
fied with his lot an’ no good for a 
long time an’ spoiled in his ideas of 
women !” 

“Maybe I happen to like him,” 
flashed Mollie, but with a twinkle 
that belied her words. 

Blanche shook her head. “Don't 
think so, Mollie, the way you've acted 
an’ talked—to me. But be straight, 
girl, an’ leave the kid alone. I—I 
couldn’t help it, honest, but I did hear 
him ask you to marry him an’ you tell 
him to wait until tomorrow for his 
answer—meanin’ today, this after- 
noon!” 

Mollie answered between teeth that 
holding too many hairpins. 
“Mmmm! So he did, Blanche. An’ 
what’s the harm? But say, give me 
your dope? What’s botherin’ you?” 

Blanche jammed on her straw hat. 
“I'll tell you what’s botherin’ me—I’ll 
tell you! / come from the country; / 
come from a farm; an / know what 
these boys an’ girls think of city 
people. They’re blinded by the clothes 
an’ talk an’ the whole difference—an’ 
they fall easy. / know; | ought to 
know. I had a—a kid brother. I 
liked him; liked him awfully. He 
got mixed up with a city girl—some 
fool stenographer spendin’ her vaca- 
tion up in our two-for-a-cent village, 
just about like this place—an’ the kid 
took her seriously an’ she threw him 
over. Bob never did amount to much 
later; the booze got him an’— But 
never mind that, now. All I’m sayin’ 
is to leave the kid alone—tell him the 
truth this afternoon—that’s all. Lord, 
if you want excitement, take up that 
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fat drummer that’s been pesterin’ you 
to go on a party with him—but play 
the kid square! So long, Mollie, goin’ 
for a long walk; back to supper!” 
And big-hearted, frank-spoken 
Blanche stalked abruptly from the 
room! 

Mollie Varron sat rigidly before the 
mirror, gazing searchingly at her own 
features. It was an attractive, pretty 
face, surrounded by its curly, thick 
gold hair; with its merry, dancing 
eyes, always with that glirit of devil- 
may-care mockery; its whole air of 
laughing, reckless love of fun. Still, 
when one searched closer, there was 
something hard in her eyes and the 
whole face—something that seemed 
as if it had started out soft and tender 
and grown hard through no fault of 
its own. She smiled at herself; a 
smile that was half cynical, half whim- 
sical. It was typical of Mollie—for 
people never could “quite make her 
out.” 

Finishing her dressing, she rose and 
went to the window of their big, 
cherry, sun-bathed room in the old 
hotel, overlooking the crooked main 
street of the sleepy Vermont village. 
It was peaceful out there; with the 
small white church, specklessly clean; 
the ramshackle store and post-office 
combined; the tiny patch of green 
grass, surrounded by granite pillars 
and iron chains, that boasted the name 
of “Park;” the few quaint, ivy-cov- 
ered houses,—it all reminded her so 
of— 

Sut a knock came at the dgor. 

“Hello,” she called out, in her clear, 
laughing tones, “come right ahead in!” 

Slowly the door opened. A tall, 
lank, stoop-shouldered man entered, 
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his frayed straw hat clenched in his 
right hand. His face was seamed with 
innumerable wrinkles—but his rugged, 
weather-beaten face denoted strength. 
He looked at her from clear, sharp 
grey eyes that seemed to shrewdly 
search into her very soul. He spoke 
haltingly, as if the words were of some 
vital importance. 

“Excuse me. 
Varron—Miss Mollie Varron 

“Yes,” she smiled; then added, 
gravely, but with a lurking twinkle in 
her eyes, “I be!” 

He nodded his head thoughtfully, 
still gazing at her, as if half the thing 
were done. 

“Anything I can do for you 
chirped the model kindly. 

Still the grey head nodded. “There 
be,” he answered solemnly. 

The girl now looked at him a bit 
closely, puzzled. “Well, what under 
the sun is it? Here I am—always the 
ready and agreeable little one!” 

“It’s "bout my boy—'bout my only 
son—my Avery,” he replied slowly, 
blinking once in his stern, staring gaze. 

At this Mollie started, her eyes 
widening, for a brief second, in some- 
thing akin to fear. 

“Yes. What about it? Won't you 
sit down an’ be comfy, though, Mr.— 
Mr. Memphis?” she smiled, her tone 
as light and airy as usual. 

The old man again shook his head 
slowly. ‘““No—no, thank’e. Reckon’ 
I'll best be standin’! Yep, it’s "bout 
Avery—’bout ye an’ Avery! Reckon 
ye gather my meanin’?” 

Mollie’s voice was a trifle hard. 
“What’s the dope?” 

Now he eyed her shrewdly, the 
vestige of a thin leer of satisfaction 
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on his lips. “Ye know it, young 
woman; know it well!” He stepped 
forward, his head jutting out on his 
thin neck, and spoke with a touch of 
fervor that was unusual in the stern, 
puritanical mountaineer: “Yep, ye 
know, well ‘nough, what it be; ye 
know that ye’re makin’ a fool o° my 
boy with yer city ways an’ city talk 
an’ city clothes; makin’ a fool o’ my 
boy an’ breakin’ his life an’ that o’ 
another. He’s young, he is—nigh 
onto twenty-one, no more—an’ he 
don’t see under the hides o’ people yit. 
He don’t see that ye’re jest a-playin’ 
with him, givin’ yerself somethin’ to 
take up yer time while ye’re up here 
in the country. He don’t see that ye 
ain’t his kind—ye, a model! He don’t 
see it an’ he’s got to be made see it.” 

Mollie’s face, at first, had gone hard 
and her eyes narrow; but now, when 
the old man looked at her, he saw only 
laughing, reckless blue eyes and laugh- 
ing, reckless mouth. 

“Well, why don’t you go ahead an’ 
show him, then?” she enquired flip- 
pantly. 

“It’s ye that’s got to show him,” he 
snapped out, his eyes glinting and his 
voice rising; “ye’ve got to show him 
when he comes here today, not long 
from now. I know—I know! Didn’t 
I talk an’ argy with the young fool 
last night—almost all the night? Didn’t 
he tell me how he loved ye—ha, ha! 
loved ye—an’ had asked ye to marry 
him? An’ didn’t he tell me that ye 
was to give him his answer, an’ he 
thought it’ud be fav’rable—he called 
it—this afternoon? Didn’t I fight an’ 
argy an’ argy an’ fight to try an’ make 
him see sense—an’ didn’t he say he 
was goin’ ahead an’ marry ye e 
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He glared at her menacingly, as if 
she alone were to blame. Now, he had 
lost all his reserve, and the fierce anger 
in him, so well held in check most of 
his life, leaped forth with a quiet 
strength and fervor. 

“Well, suppose I want to marry 


him? Suppose I happen to like the 
boy? Suppose I do marry him to- 
day ?” 


Her voice had been light, nor had 
her face changed from its reckless 
deviltry—and the old man stepped for- 
ward and shook his fist in the air: 

“Suppose ye marry him, heh? Sup- 
pose ye marry him? Well—well—ye 
wont marry him, by the righteous 
Lord! Ye won’t marry him an’ make 
a fool out o’ him; ye won’t marry him 
an’ tire o’ him an’ sigh fer yer per- 
nicious city an’ then go off an’ leave 
him! I know ye; I know yer kind. 
That’s what ye’d do! 
satisfied with this life an’ ye know 
it—ye couldn't be! I—lil run ye out 
© town—I’ll have the law on ye—I'll 
shame ye to death—I—” He paused, 
glaring helplessly. 

“Gee,” drawled the girl, “just for 
that I’ve a good mind to marry the 
kid—what ?” 

The old man eyed her now with a 
calculating, understanding light dawn- 
ing in his eyes. Presently he spoke, 
abruptly, coldly, decisively. “Hmmm! 
How much ’ll ye take, eh? I'll pay yer 
fare back to the city—an’ give ye 
somethin’ besides! What’s yer low 
figger?” He smiled thinly, thinking 
that he had struck upon the clinching 
argument. 

“Beat it, old boy. You ain’ got the 
money !” 

He rubbed the stubble on his jaw- 
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“Hogs weren't bad last fall. How 
much ?” 

“You aint got the money—this 
whole town ain’t. Didn’t it occur to 
you I might like to settle down with 
the rubes?” 

Again the old man studied her, still 
more closely. His voice was more 
normal when he spoke. “Reckon ye 
can’t be bought nor scairt; reckon I'll 
have to tell ye the truth. Thought I 
couldn’t appeal to ye, at first, an’ that’s 
why I didn’t tell ye. Thought it’ud 
only make ye raise yer price. Reckon 
—reckon I mought appeal to what 
woman’s left in ye!” He spoke calmly, 
as if simply dissecting the inner work- 
ing of one of his own cattle. 

The girl, for an instant, flushed. 
Then she drawled lightly: “Shoot!” 

He moved his head solemnly: 
“Mmmm—reckon I will! Reckon I 
will tell ye why I want ye to leave my 
boy be an’ go way an’ let him fergit 
ye an’ this fool craze o’ his! It ain’t 
only him yed be hurtin’, marryin’ 
him; itud be someone else,—a little 
girl with a heart o’ gold! Little Rose 
—Rose Lambrill! She’s livin’ over on 
the next farın to us with her maw. 
She an’ Avery has been a-keepin’ 
company fer nigh on from since they 
was babies, ye might say. She loves 
him—loves him with all the heart o’ 
her—an’ he loved her afore ye came! 
Yep, he loved her an’ was goin’ to 
marry her this fall, when he’s twenty- 
one—an’ now the pore girl’s eatin’ an’ 
eatin’ her heart out!” He paused 
again, eyeing her to see what impres- 
sion his words were making. 

Mollie Varron returned his glance 
with bitterness. “Why shouldn’t he 
love me if he wants? I know these 





country marriages—they’re all cooked 
up by the father an’ mother, an’ the 
boy an’ girl ain’t even given a chance 
to say whether they like it or not— 
they ain't even given a chance to see 
anyone else! You’ve made this match ; 
you’ve wanted it—an’ you don’t care 
a hang whether your boy does or not, 
| ain’t that so?” 

He frowned. “That bea’n’t the 
thing. He an’ Rose is promised—they 
was goin’ to hitch up on his buthday. 
I tell ye he loved her afore ye came— 
an’ that ye’ve jest blinded him with 
| yer city face an’ city ways an’ city talk, 
. that’s all! An’—an’ ye’re killin’ the 
| heart o’ one o’ the best girls in the 
i world. She loves him; the sun jest 
sots by him an’ rises by him, to Rose. 
She’d be a good wife to him, the kind 
o’ wife he needs—an’ the kind o’ wife 
ye couldn’t be! An’—an’ if he don’t 
marry her, it’ll nigh kill her; an’—an’ 
she mought have a hard time gettin’ 
another—although that ain’t here nor 
there! She—she’s got a lame leg, 
Rose has. She’s as purty as a picture, 
though; an’ as fine o’ soul an’ with 
a heart o’ gold an’—an’ she loves my 
boy with all o’ her! Think—think! 
Ain’t ye got no woman left in ye! Is 
it fair, ye comin’ up here from the 
city an’ breakin’ up two lives—is it 
fair? I ask ye to think o’ Rose—lame, 
alone, sobbin’ out her life an’ breakin’ 
her heart because a girl from the 
city come an’ took her man away jest 
—jest fer the fun o’ it! Ye wouldn’t 
keep him; ye’d throw him away an’ 
go back to yer city—like as not run 
off with some drummer feller! Any- 
way, no matter what ye did, ye’d break 
: a heart o’ gold o’ one o’ the finest girls 

-in the country—a girl that’s got 
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more right to Avery than ye have— 
a girl that’s known: him all her 
life, when you’ve known him fer a 
week! An’ she a pore girl that can’t 
rightly fight her own fight! Think o’ 
that—think o’ that an’ let me buy yer 
ticket back—think o’ her an’ let the 
woman in ye decide! Hed fergit 
in a week or a month an’ be happy 
to take his Rose! Yep, think o’ her, 
with her pore heart o’ gold, an’ let 
the woman in ye decide!” 

He finished dramatically, with an 
air of finality, stretching his lank, 
stooped frame and looking her straight 
and clearly in the eyes. 

Mollie spoke tersely. “That straight 
goods ?” 

He came back instantly. 
God I worship I ain’t lied!” 

For a brief second or two, the girl 
searched his face, her lips gradually 
tightening. Then she stepped forward 
and waved jerkily at the door: 

“Get out—get out! Get out before 
I kill you!” 

The old man stepped back, his eyes 
widened in puzzlement: “But—but 
what ye goin’ to do,” he asked, quaver- 
ingly. “What ye goin’ to do ’bout—” 

“Get out, damn you—get out before 
I kill you!” she shrieked. 

And, before the tempest of her an- 
ger, the old man stumbled backward 
out of the room, his face really fright- 
ened and his lips moving incoherently. 

For a moment, Mollie gazed at the 
door. Then, swiftly, she crossed to 
the ancient bell rope by the window 
and jangled it furiously and without 


“By the 


“cessation. Presently, in answer to her 


summons, the florid and puffing pro- 
prietor appeared, mopping his face and 
looking about with wide, frightened 
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eyes. “Be there any trouble, Miss?” 
he panted nervously. 

Mollie spoke quickly: “No. Just 
tell Mr. Summers, the drummer, that 
I want to see him right away—right 
away! He's on the porch—I heard 
him talkin’!” 

Almost immediately, the individual 
who had so repeatedly pressed her to 
“have a little party with me, kid,” ar- 
rived. On his vacuous face there was 
a look of triumph, as if he had been 
sure that it was but the inevitable 
thing for her to at last succumb to his 
charms and—as he described it— 
“class.” 

He waved his hand and smiled 
breezily. ‘Lo, kid. Tired of chasin’ 
the rubes an’ wanna hit up with a live 
wire? Eh? What?” 

Mollie flashed him a smile. “Right 
you are, boy; right you are! Gonna 
give you that party you been wantin’! 
Hurry up an’ rush the stuff—don’t be 
a piker—get one of those two bottles 
of fizz the old gink down stairs says 
he’s got. Chase it in a hurry—chase 
it in a hurry, I tell you!” 

The drummer, for a moment, 
seemed frightened; but then, telling 
himself that it looked as if it might 
be worth the price, he grinned as 
gracefully as he could, under the cir- 
cumstances, and “chased it in a 
hurry.” 

“Back in a jiffy with the big bottle, 
kid,” he threw back, winking sugges- 
tively. 

Mollie, at his exit, clicked her jaws 
viciously and hastily tore off her skirt 
and waist. Rushing to the closet she 
donned a filmy, transparent, delicate 
blue morning wrap. Then, at the mir- 
ror, she pushed her hair awry, kicked 


off her pumps, and thrust her feet into 
a dainty pair of bedroom slippers. 
She sat down just as Summers re- 
turned, with a tin bucket filled with 
ice and a bottle of champagne stuck 
into it. 

“I’m the boy, all right—I’m the 
little Johnny-on-the-spot guy, all right, 
all right!” he roared, setting down the 
pail and rubbing his hands as he 
looked at the girl hungrily. 

“Sure you are,” snapped Mollie; 
“you’re twenty-two carat an’ no mis- 
take, kid. But here; gimme a cigar- 
ette—quick! An’ open up that fizz— 
still quicker!” 

He looked at her a moment, reach- 
ing out his arms to grasp her. 

“Not now,” said Mollie; “gimme a 
drink first—quick!” 

He set about her orders slowly, 
quite pleased with himself. But, as 
Mollie heard a voice below, she rushed 
to his side: 

“Quicker—damn it—quicker,” she 
cried. 

The cork popped, the wine bubbled 
in the two incongruously thick tumb- 
lers, and Mollie, pushing the drummer 
down into a chair, hastily flung herself 
into his lap. One arm, with the hand 
holding her cigarette, was about his 
neck; in the other, she held aloft the 
tumbler of champagne ; and her reck- 
less, laughing, devil-may-care face was 
flushed and wild as a knock sounded 
on the door. 

“Come on in—come on ahead in, 
kid, an’ sit with the fun,” she shouted, 
laughing drunkenly. 

Quickly the door opened and a tall, 
straight, clear-eyed young fellow en- 
tered—only to step back with a gasp 
of horror on his lips at what he saw, 
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his fresh, fair face going a deathly 
white. 

The drummer sat, grinning inanely, 
as pleased with himself as if he had 
conquered worlds. 

Mollie, waving her glass high, 
turned suddenly and kissed him re- 
soundingly on the lips. She laughed 
joyously. 

“Come on in, kid—come on in an’ 
have a drink. Join the party, rube— 
zip, join the party an’ be a real guy! 
Right this way—right this way!” 

“Sure! Have a drink, hayseed— 
have a drink,” rollicked the drummer. 

Avery Memphis stood rigid, his 
mouth and eyes wide with horror. 
For a long moment he did not move; 
then, slowly, dazedly, with his whole 
body trembling and weak, he brushed 
his hand across his forehead and 
blinked. 

“My God,” he murmured, his voice 
dull and hoarse, “my God!” Turning, 
he staggered out, a cry on his lips. 
It was not a cry for the girl in the 
room; it was a cry of what he deemed 
awakening addressed to another: 

“Rose—Rose! I—” 

The door slammed! 

The drummer emitted a howl of joy. 
“Wow, wow, wow! Some lil’ shocked 
rube—eh, what? Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
And he flung his arms madly about 


Mollie and pressed his sleek face close 
to her own. “Come on, kid—come 
on an’ love me nice,” he breathed 
fatuously. 

Now it was Mollie who turned ` 
white—turned a raging, tigerish white 
of fearful loathing that amounted al- 
most to madness. Fiercely, she threw 
her tumbler across the room, dropped 
her cigarette, and sent her two little 
fists against the drummer’s face, send- 
ing him reeling to the floor as she 
sprang away: 

“Leave me alone—leave me alone 
an’ don’t touch me or TIl kill you,” 
she shrieked. 

Then, through drawn lips and en- 
tirely to herself, as if the drummer 
had completely faded from view: 

“Heart of gold—heart of gold! 
God, I loved him—I loved him, too! 
I wanted something clean; something 
good! J came from the farm, too— 
years ago it seems now, but—but it’s 
only four! I wanted the green an’ 
the trees an’ the chickens an’ the— 
God—dear God, I love him, I love 
him, I love him!” 

And the drummer slipped from the 
room, frightened and trembling, in 
order to get away from this hysteri- 
cally sobbing girl who had, in some 
unaccountable manner, gone suddenly 
and entirely mad. 
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Next month: THE SCULPIN, by LeRoy Kenneth, a 
story of the sealing grounds—where a man’s a man if he 
wears mittens and a suspicious character if he wears 
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THE HORN OF 
MARCUS BRUNDER 








BY HOWARD REYNOLDS 


If at times you have been on the point of writing to some patent 
attorney for his list of “hundreds of needed inventions,” read this 


Story and save your postage. 


ICKING his way 
carefully through 
the crowded down- 
town streets I had 
often noticed a 
strange, bent figure 
—a man of remark- 
ably shrewd and intelligent face—but 
having the appearance of premature 
age and wearing that look peculiar to 
those deprived of some important 
faculty. What he lacked I could not 
conjecture. At first I thought the 
shrewd eyes might be sightless, but 
the man never hesitated in taking a 
step among the whirling vehicles. 
Then deafness suggested itself as the 
old man’s infirmity, but was in turn 
dismissed. The enormous horn slung 
to a strap across his shoulder did not 
resemble a speaking trumpet—it 
looked more like an immense mega- 
phone, except for its gracefully curved 
outlines and handsome enamel and 
nickel finish. The peculiarity that 
attracted most attention—one at which 
almost every idle pedestrian stopped 
to stare—was the odd looking old 
man’s inveterate habit of hitching up 
one shoulder and frequently bringing 
the smaller end of his queer horn on a 
line with his hat brim. The only re- 
maining alternative, therefore, seemed 
to suggest that this strange looking in- 
dividual must be dumb, but had con- 
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The way of the inventor is hard. 


trived some extraordinary kind of in- 
strument for making himself intelli- 
gible to others; but here theory was 
opposed by the fact that, so far as 
my observation went, he never tried 
to communicate with others. 

It was, therefore, with surprise, not 
unmixed with gratification, that I saw 
him one day stop suddenly, with one 
of his peculiar hitches, and extend a 
cordial hand to my friend Hudson, 
who is in the electrical supply busi- 
ness. They carried on a brief, but 
apparently animated, conversation, 
and when they separted I hastened 
after Hudson and enquired the name 
of his queer acquaintance. 

“That!” cried Hudson. “Why, 
that’s Marcus Brunder and his horn. 
| thought everybody knew about Mar- 
cus. Come, step in and lunch with 
me, and I’ll tell you all about him.” 

As we lunched Hudson talked, and 
told me the following strange story, 
and as I give it pretty nearly in his 
exact words, I shall use no marks of 
quotation : 

For years, you know, I have had a 
store fronting on Devonshire Street. 
It is on the ground floor, its large 
plate-glass windows afford a broad 
view of the busy thoroughfare, and 
above all, it is particularly central and 
convenient. 

tut it is maddeningly noisy. 
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The great drays that continually 
pour through this main artery of com- 
merce produce a roar of wheels and 
clatter of vehicles that fairly shake 
the building. With the ventilator- 
windows open we are deafened—with 
them closed we simply stifle. Ordin- 
ary conversation is rendered practi- 
cally impossible during business hours. 

Formerly I used to take prospective 
buyers into the big fire-proof vault 
at the extreme rear of the office, until 
one day there was trouble with the 
lock. I happened to be inside at the 
time. So was the president of one 
of the largest concerns in New Eng- 
land. 

It was a cheerful moment when, 
after two hours of semi-suffocation 
with our noses against a cold steel 
door-sill, the professional safe-openers 
on the outside announced that they 
would be obliged to use dynamite. 
When we crawled out the prospective 
customer had lost both eyebrows, most 
of his hair, and one whisker. And 
he didn’t buy the goods, after all! 

But, notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs, I have somehow stuck to the 
same old store; why, I can’t exactly 
say; it’s just my disposition. I hate 
a change. 

One morning I had just arrived in 
my office, when in walked Brunder. 
Now, I’m not saying a word against 
Brunder. He’s an inventor, and— 
unlike most of them—some of the 
things he gets up actually work. We 
paid him a thousand dollars for a 
single device only last spring. It 
lasted him just two weeks. Then he 
started in to invent something else. 

Well, anyway, Brunder came in and 
sat down. I yanked open a couple of 


ventilators to let in the fresh morning 
air, and conversation immediately be- 
came an athletic feat. We communi- 
cated, partly in pantomime, for some 
time, when Brunder suddenly yelled, 
“Say, I have a scheme.” 

“What is it now?” I yelled back. 

“Shut those infernal transoms and 
I'll tell you,” said he. 

I did as he requested and he pro- 
ceeded. 

“This noise is something terrible,” 
he vociferated, sitting close to me and 
talking into my ear. 

I nodded. Some years ago I learned 
to save my strength. 

“But I have a plan for doing away 
with it entirely!” 

I looked surprised. 

“It’s based on well-known principals 
of physics, but is an entirely original 
and unique application of them.” 

I looked still more surprised. 

“It just came to me as I was sitting 
here,” he explained. “You know that 
it has been proven that both light and 
sound travel in waves! Also that it’s 
an old law of physics that ‘action and 
reaction are equal.’” 

I nodded again with a grin—recol- 
lecting at the moment the spectacle I 
had once seen of two colored waiters, 
laden with dishes, on opposite sides of 
a swing-door, each trying to kick his 
way through at the same instant. I 
told this to Brunder. 

“Precisely; that’s the point! The 
door stood still!” he exclaimed. 
“Now, I read the other day that some- 
body has discovered that by throwing 
beams of light of the same intensity 
directly at each other the light waves 
nullified each other and produced a 
distinct zone of darkness. That being 
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the case, what’s the matter with gen- 
erating a sound of equal intensity and 
projecting it against the other sound 
—and letting the sounds, as it were, 
swallow each other up—like the Kil- 
kenny cats!” 

“And sitting in the resulting sound 
vacuum?” I asked. 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, but how are you ever going 
to work to do that?” | asked, in- 
credulously. 

“Easy enough. There is such a 
thing as a microphone—an instrument 
that so magnifies sound that you can 
hear a fly walk.” 

“So I believe,” said I. “If I re- 
member, it consists of a tiny double- 
pointed carbon suspended between 
two standards and connected with a 
receiver.” 

“Exactly so. Now take a Wheat- 
stoe bridge, such as is used in the 
naval range finders, and rig it up so 
that varying impulses will work, by 
means of electro-magnets, a sliding 
plug in, say, an organ pipe, adjusting 
it automatically to any pitch. Connect 
the pipe up with a motor-driven com- 
pressed air blower, and there you 
are!” 

“Why,” concluded the excited in- 
ventor in a burst of enthusiasm, “‘it 
would make this bedlam of an office 
as quiet and peaceful as a village 
church. 

“But it will take just a little money,” 
he continued with an appealing 
glance. “Simply for a few prelimin- 
ary experiments; and, if there’s any- 
thing at all in it—there’s a fortune!” 

Thereupon I did an unwise but very 
human thing. I think the amount was 
twenty-five dollars. 





Days came and went, and with them 
the radiant and sanguine Brunder. 
First it was drawings and then it was 
patterns, and last it was twelve-gauge 
copper and insulating tape, and slowly, 
with the aid of sundry and numerous 
five and ten-dollar bills the marvellous 
mechanism went together. 

Brunder, from time to time, re- 
ported good progress and finally came 
in one afternoon with the startling, 
and to me most unexpected announce- 
ment, that the thing actually would 
work. 

“Not perfectly by any means, just 
yet—for it’s full of flickers and stut- 
ters and skips—something like a phon- 
ograph ; but just give me a week.” 

I did—and also a check for fifty. 

At the end of that time he came in, 
exultant. 

We shut the ventilators so he could 
talk, and he imparted to me in a 
hoarse and joyous whisper that it was 
a “sure winner.” “Just one more 
test,” said he, “and then I[’ll show it 
to you. I’ve just this minute got the 
permission of the Government to try 
it down to the Sandy Hook Proving 
Grounds. If it stands that it will 
stand anything. And the non-audi- 
tory radius is three feet four,” said he 
with pride. 

It would cost just $14.75 to get to 
the Sandy Hook Proving Grounds 
and return. In my joy I made it an 
even $15. 

After the date when Brunder was 
due back from New York I missed 
him for three days. At the end of 
that time I ran around to the little 
eighth story back room which he uses 
as a sort of office and laboratory. 

The first thing my eyes fell upon, 
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as I opened the door, was a huge 
piece of mechanism, which might have 
been anything from an incubātor to 
a steam mangle, and which emitted a 
low droning. Beyond was Brunder 
sitting with his back to me, at a 
desk. 

As I shut the door he did not look 
around, but continued his writing, 
undisturbed. Then I noticed suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, and within reach 
of Brunder’s hand, the immense horn 
that has puzzled you and others so 
much. 

“By Jove,” said I, with a gasp of 
astonishment, “I believe the thing does 
work, after all!” I looked narrowly 
to see if the desk was connected with 
a wire, or whether his chair stood on 
an insulated mat, or anything of the 
kind. Then I walked toward him. 
I found I could plainly hear my own 
footsteps as well as other sounds, but, 
apparently, he was in the charmed 
zone and oblivious to any noise. I 


touched him on the shoulder, and with 
a jump of startled surprise he brought 
the small end of the horn to his ear, 
with that peculiar jerk of his, and 
said “Hello!” 

“Well, tell us all about it?” I asked. 

He leaned farther toward me and 
hitched the big horn closer. 

“What luck did you have, old man ?” 
I rejoined, louder. 

He shook his head mournfully and 
handed out a pad and pencil. 

“This is great,” I scrawled. “You're 
a wonder. I always knew you'd do it.” 

“Well—I don’t know,” said he. “I 
took my position six feet to one side 
of a 12-inch coast defence mortar. 
The charge was five hundred pounds. 
I can’t tell whether my machine 
worked or not. They pulled the string 
—and I haven't heard anything-since !” 

But he has learned since then, by 
constant practice at the little end of 
the horn, to hear much of what is 
going on around him! 
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In the November number: 


LOST—A STAR, by 


Kenneth Vaux Reed. This particular star just bubbled 
melody and she got her price for it, too. She never had 
to put an “At Liberty” ad in the theatrical weeklies. 


Yet she was not satisfied. 


She wanted a new deal. 
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SIMPLE SIMON 
WENT A-FISHING 














BY VERNON L. CLEMENS 


Did Simple Simon catch the whale? So far as we know there 
is no reliable information on this point. It is simply stated that 


he went fishing for one. 


We are therefore offering this story 


as a sequel. It is the same Simple Simon, but he has aged a little 
and has changed his fishing ground. 


N one of the green 
wooden benches in 
the park, sat Rufus 
Gottlieb Gondeu- 
schlager. His thin 
bent form and nar- 
row chest, his white 

hair, and his grey, tobacco-stained 
whiskers, gave evidence to the fact 

that the best years of his life had al- 
ready passed. 

Directly in front of him grew lux- 
uriantly a bed of gorgeous tulips. 
Gondeuschlager’s eyes, large, blue- 
grey, and expressionless, seemed to 
be fixed on the flowers. Every now 
and then, as he sat there, he would 
slowly move his big feet back and 
forth over the short, soft, green grass, 
as if trying to decide whether, per- 
haps, some other spot in the park 
might not be more adapted to his par- 
ticular line of business. 

Business? Imagine an old, narrow- 
chested, white-haired, grey-whiskered 
man using the city park as a place of 
business, and having as his office stool 
a green, weather-beaten park bench! 
Imagine, in fact, this same old man 
holding in his hand a fishing rod and 
line, at the end of which a big, sharp, 
black hook held a little fat brown 
worm. 

As Rufus Gottlieb Gondeuschlager 
sat there with his fishing pole in hand 
and his line dangling over a sea of 
gorgeous color, somebody approached. 
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It was a young man—tall, perfectly 
built, perfectly tailored. His name 
was Herbert Jesse Steinbaucher. 

The expression on Steinbaucher’s 
face, when he saw the old man, was 
a combination of amusement, ridicule 
and contempt! Could it be possible 
that this poor old fellow was an es- 
caped lunatic? Or was he simply 
childish? He did not seem childish. 
Perhaps, after all, he was insane. 

All of this time Gondeuschlager 
kept his eyes fixed on the very center 
of the flower bed. As Herbert came 
up to where he was sitting, he smiled 
gently, but only as if to himself. 

Herbert Jesse Steinbaucher grinned, 
and sat down on the bench close be- 
side the old fellow. 

“Say, uncle, what do you think you 
are doing?” 

Slowly, and with seemingly con- 
siderable effort, old Rufus raised his 
head and looked at Herbert. Then in 
a voice gravely serious, he said: 

“Sir, I am fishing.” 

Hilarious explosions followed the 
answer to Herbert’s question. He 
laughed and laughed and laughed. 
This thing—fishing in a park out of 
a flower bed—was so ridiculous. 

These violent eruptions of Her- 
bert’s seemed to have no effect what- 
ever on old man Gondeuschlager. He 
acted like a person in a stupor. Her- 
bert moved up close to Gondeuschla- 
ger—so close that his face and old 
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Rufus’s whiskers almost touched. 

“Fishing, eh?” -Then, “Say, uncle, 
what’s the matter with you and me 
having a—drink?” 

Rufus Gottlieb Gondeuschlager, like 
a flash of chain lightning across a 
rain-beaten country road at midnight, 
came to life. A mischievous sparkle 
shone from his large, blue-grey eyes. 
His lips opened and closed oyster 
fashion. He got to his feet quickly 
and drew in the fishing tackle from 
his imaginary pond Winding the 
line around the pole, and carefully 
fastening the big, sharp, black hook 
so that it could not swing, he put the 
rod over his shoulder. Together, as 
rapidly as the stiff rheumatic legs and 
corn plastered feet of the old man 
would permit, the two marched down 
the street and entered a dazzling, to- 
bacco-perfumed saloon. Here the old 
man regaled himself with a large glass 
of dark beer and a good ten cent 
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cigar. Herbert, standing beside him, 
eyed old Rufus with an expression 
of surprise, wonder and admiration. 
But Gondeuschlager merely continued 
to sip and to smoke. Then, suddenly 
growing extremely curious, Herbert 
stepped up close to the old man and 
in almost a whisper, he said: 

“So, uncle, you were fishing, were 
you? And how many have you 
caught this morning?” He was still 
vastly amused at the very idea of this 
thin, narrow-chested, white-haired, 
grey-whiskered old man trying to get 
fish out of a bed of flowers. 

Rufus Gottlieb Gondeuschlager 
took another sip from his glass and 
another draw on his cigar. Then, 
after blowing a cloud of smoke 
across the bar, he turned to his ques- 
tioner. He bowed with prodigious 
gravity, and his smile was very broad 
now, as he answered: 

“You are the seventh, sir.” 








In the November issue: THE BONE OF A CAMEL, 
by Erich Brandeis, the story of a man who set out to 
prove that the Arabian poets of the pre-Mohammedan 
period wrote their narrative poems on camel bones. 
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FREE FOR SIX  MONTHS— MY SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce my magazine “INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT.” Itis worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It demon- 
strates the REAL earning power of money, and shows 
how anyone, no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches. 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the only progressive 
It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write NOW and I'll send it six months free. 
H. L. BARBER, 480-20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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INVESTING for PROFIT 


This wonderful magazine is the ‘“ Investor’s Brain 
Partner’’ and often referred to as the “Little 
Schoolmaster of the SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT” 


















































Don’t invest a dollar anywhere until you at 
least read Investing for Profit Magazine. 


“Every investment he touches turns into money.” This is a common every day 
expression—no doubt you know a few such men among your acquaintances. 
These men do not follow blind luck—they have mastered the law of Finan- 
cial Success. You may watch them conceive and carry out their financial 
plans successfully—and you know they are not mentally stronger than you 
are. But it is the KNOW HOW in conjunction with brains that counts. 


The education necessary to transform mind conceptions into visual realities is 
the element necessary to bring wealth to the dreamer. Until you learn the 
real earning power of your money—the difference between rental power and 
earning power—the underlying principles of incorporation—the science of 
investing—don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere. 


Investing for Profit-A Liberal Financial Education 


I claim—and I can prove it beyond the shadow of a doubt—that my magazine 
has not only made thousands of dollars for its readers—but it has SAVED 
them from losing many thousands of dollars in unwise investments. Until my 
magazine, INVESTING FOR PROFIT, appeared the small investor never 
had an opportunity to ask for and receive honest, unbiased, sound, logical 
advice and counsel in the science of investment. 


Think this over. What are you worth today? How much do you expect to 
be worth ten years from now? And how are you going to build your fortune 
if you do not take advantage of the best advice and counsel you can possibly 
get on the subject of investing for profit? Just so surely as there is a law 
of gravitation, so is there a law of financial success. Without money you can 
accomplish practically nothing—so if you have $5 or more per month to invest, 
read my magazine. 


Why I Make This Free Offer 


It is the ambition of my life to give to the great masses of the American people for the first 
time in their lives comprehensive instruction in the science of investment—the knowledge 
which financiers hide from the masses — the true inwardness of the great problem of 
scientific and profitable investment—placing this information 

before you in facts and figures which you can easily understand, o e r 
The rich man KNOWS the science of investment — the poor man 

unwittingly permits himself to lack the knowledge, This is the Ma Il 4 hi S no 
mission of my magazine — it is FREE to you for six months for r ri 
the asking, In requesting it you promise nothing — obligate a 
yourself in no way. I am glad to send it to you for nearly every- 
one subscribes at the full §1,00 price after reading it FREE for 
six months. The number of free six months’ subscriptions is 
limited. Sign and mail this coupon at once, 








H. L. BARBER. Publisher, 
20-N West Jackson Blvd,, Chicago. 


Please send me FREE for six months "Investing 
for Profit,’ and enter my name on your list for 
Free Financial Advice. 
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by experience that dread and fear 
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plaining fully how to bring 
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most no pain, sent free 
in plain wrapper and 
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who will send her name to Dr. J. H. Dye Medical 
Institute, 300 Lincoln Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Toledo,-Ohio —lest you forget. 
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Finish This Story For 


Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. “ Piggy ’’— you can im- 
agine his kind—was waiting downstairs. He knew where cham- 
pagne and music could be had. But that night she didn’t 


go. Thatwas Lord Kitchener’s doing. 


O. HE 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that has 
endeared him to the men and women of the land. 

From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before 
it was off the press, to the 120,000 who have eagerly sought the beau- 
tiful volumes offered you here—from the stylist who sits among his 
books to the man on the street—the whole nation bows to O. Hen ry— 
and hails him with love and pride as our greatest writer of stories. 
This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 37 1-2 cents a week, if you send the coupon 


To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING. 


Given Away 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 274 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one volume 
of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories and poems 
and his long novel—without paying acent. You get 18 volumes, packed 
with love and hate and laughter—a big shelf full of handsome books. 
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Send the Coupon and you will 
understand why O. Henry is 
hailed as 7he American Kipling. 
From East to West; from North to South; 
by all the pagus of the world, O. Henry 
has been eagerly seized upon as their own. 
The multi-millionaire of Fifth Avenue and 
the man who stoically wonders where the 
next mouthful is coming from, the buddin 
debutante, and the wayward sister, all fe a 
in common the kindly touch of the human 
heart in O. Henry’s stories. One and all 
have felt that at last here was the chance to see the hearts 
of every kind of person, to geta world of pleasure, ar d a 





Mail the Coupon and you will 
understand as never before why 
other nations are going wild 
over O. Henry 


Why memorials to him are being 
pared ; why universitiesare planning tab ate 
to his memory; wh y text books of English 
literature are including his stories; why 
colleges are discussin his place in Jitera- 
ture, why theatrical Lases are vying for 
rights to dramatize his stories; why news- 
papers all over the country are continually 
offering big sums for the right to reprint 
his stories. 





library of the best and most worthy literature obtainable. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


We will ship both sets for 
your leisurely examination 
and without any obligation on 
your part to buy. If you are 
not satisfied in every way no 
tify us within ten days and we 
will give you shipping in- 
structions for the return of the 
sets. If you are pleased, as 
we have every reason to be- 
lieve you will be, send us $1.00 
as a first payment and only 
$1.50 per month therealterun- 
til our special price of $19.50 
is paid. You get two complete 
sets for the price ofone. You 
pay for the O. Henry only. 
The set of Kipling is is bree. 





FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT, SIGN AND MAIL 


INSPECTION COUPON 


The Riverside Publishing Company 6-16 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 


Please send me on approval the Works of O, Henry, 12 volumes, 
half leather binding gold tops, Also the 6 volumes set of Kipling 
bound in silk cloth, Si I keep the books I will pay you $1.00 as first 

dand $:. 50 per month 
until your special price of $19.50 for the O. Henry set ‘caly fa paid, 
and it is agreed I am to retain the Kipling set without heme. If not 
satisfactory I will notify you within 10 days and return both sets to 
you ss soon as you give me shipping instructions as offered The 
Black Cat readers. 


payment within ten days after books are‘receive 
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er ae A Weeks’ F ree Trial 


ES, we *Il ship to you o on 4 weeks’ absolutely free trial a Genuine highest grade Wing 
nee er freight The most surprising—most amazing 


piano D own factory, 





fer ever ho o An offer th aon puts you on the same footing as the largest piano dealer—and at 
e very rock-bottom DIRECT wholesale er e price! Since 1868—for 47 years—we have been 


ilding Wing Pianos, renowned everywhere for theirsweetness 
‘tone and sterling merit—and we now make you the great- 
t of all offers on the Wing, guaranteed for 40 years. 


'e will allow you to use any Wing piano—your own choice 
$8 superb new styles in any shade of mahogany, walnut or oak—in 
ur own home for four full weeks at our angoisa. A Wing Upright, 
Wing Grand or a wonderful Wing Player o that plays all = 
eatest concert and opera selections {yoa can play it perfectly the 

st day without taking music lessons). 


lo Money Down—Not a Cent of Freight 


e ask no money down —no security—no deposit in your bank— 
guarantee. Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. We employ 
» salesmen of any kind to visit and annoy you. We'll ship the instru- 
ent, no money down—freight prepaid. While the pianois in your home 
e it just as if you owned it. Compare with description in the Wing 
talog—but note the rock-bottom direct-wholesale-factory price is 
joted in the personal letter to you. Play the piano—let your friends 
ay it. Examine it carefully—thoroughly—inside and outside. Take 
usic lessons on it if you like. Note the perfect bellblike tone, the re- 
arkable easy regularity of the action, the deep resonance of the base, 
timbre of the treble—note all this—then— 


t the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you wish, you may return 
e pianoatourexpense. We payreturn freight to NewYork. Notapenny 
pay for the pleasure of of paing the pi piano fonr weeks. No salesman to 
moy you —you and your friends Now write for the piano book (free), 


Valuable Book on Pianos—FREE! 


The New York World sa 
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“The Book of Complete in- 
formation About Piaaos’’ 
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A WAR-TIME BOOK BARGAIN 


For Black Cat Readers 
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Six Attractive 
Cioth-Bound 
; azi `: Volumes, 
INTEVENSIN -< 

Ee Good Bible 
Paper, Large, 
Clear Type, 
Gold 
Decorations, 
Duotone 


Illustrations 


PHOTOGRAPH, GREATLY REDUCED 


IMPORTED STEVENSON SETS 


Direct from the London Publisher Offered with the Black Cat for a Whole Year Now for Only 


The European War in destroying the book 
market abroad made possible this great 
opportunity for you, Nelsons, the famous 
Bible publishers, overstocked with new 
editions, turned to this country for buyers, 
and sold the sets for the mere cost of paper and bind- 
ing. The opportunity is most unusual -- the books are 
areal bargain — but the offer is limited, and to get the 
sets you must act promptly. 

EXTRA SPECIAL! In connection with our Extra- 
ordinary Steveason Offer above, we announce a limited 
number of six-volume sets of Famous Authors, 
including: 


DUNAS KIPLING HUGO 
DICKENS POE 
SHAKESPEARE THACKERAY 


The binding, paper, type and size of these Standard 
sets are uniform with the Stevenson sets, and the same 
price — $2.10 per set including a year’s subscription to 
Black Cat and delivery charges will prevail as long as 
the sets on hand last, 

Think of getting your favorite author — that particular 
writer whose books you have long desired—in size 
and weight that are adapted exactly to hand, or pocket. 
or bag — that in a word are goat what your ideas of a 
book are for ¢omfort and utility — and at a price lower 
than you have ever known, or may ever know again for 


a good books. 


Six Books for the Price of One—Act Now 


$2.10 


The number of sets on hand is limited, The 
first readers who send for the sets may 
count themselves lucky, for these six cloth 
bound volumes are offered at a price 
which is just about what you would ordin 
arily pay for one of the Stevenson books. We have 
made the price especially low to give our readers 

an opereny to own these masterpieces of 
romance and fiction. 


Grasp This Opportunity 
Today ! x2 
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Learn the truth from the 


Sexual Problems 
Of Today w»... roson m. n. 


Tear Away the 
Veil of Mystery. 


en of one of the Greatest Writers 


on Sexual Relations of the age. 


gist and famous humanitarian, known the world over 

for his studies pertaining to sex. He does not write to 
make money; instead, he is spending a great deal of money 
in research work. Most great specialists 
refuse to have printed the secrets they 
have acquired through a lifetime of effort, 
but Dr. Robinson is a humanitarian. 


The Crushing of Young 
Women’s Souls Must Stop 


Seventy-five per cent of the young women 
of today are led astray between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty. Proper sexual 
instructions would save thousands of 
families from disgrace. THIS WORK WILL SHOW YOU 
HOW TO PRESENT THESE FACTS. 


Do You Know About Male Prostitutes ? 
Do You Know About Venereal Infections in Children? 


You will find this informationand answers to thousands of other 
questions in this great work. Given by a specialist who knows. 


This Work Has Been the Means of Saving Many 
Lives From Disgrace 

Its terrible lessons of real life will fascinate you while telling clearly how one 

may avoid the many pitfalls of modern life. The conditions of ignorance 

among the young of this country is appalling. Read a few of the chapter 

headings. Thousands of copies of this remarkable book have been sold. Now 

in its third edition. 


Send No Money—Examine eeesescsccccause 
Book First e Free Trial Coupon 


Not a cent until you see the book. Sent for 4 ADAMS PUBLISHING CO., 


free examination. No obligation. Judge for @ 
yourself. Mail coupon enclosing your busi- i 110 Morton Building, Chicago, IIL 
ness card or giving a reference. Keep the @ 
book five days. Then if you don’t feel - of your special offer to send “Sexual 
pleased, delighted, satisfied with the .@ _ Problems of Today” on five days approval. 
book, if you don’t think it is worth Pi I agree to remit $2 or remail book in 5 days. 
double the price, return it and © 
you'll owe us nothing. Mail the » > Nan 
coupon today. 


. 
7 

Adams Publishing Co. e ae 

110 Morton Bidg., Chicago, M. @ 


T's Author of this great work is the great sex psycholo- 


Special Offer 


The book was originally 


ublished to sell for $3 

ut the sale of the first 
edition has absorbed the 
cost of type-setting so 
we can now offer it at a 
special price of $2 post- 
paid subject to five days 
free examination. You 
save $1 by this offer. 
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Lachnite Gems and get it for 10 days’ free trial. 
alongside a real diamond. If you can tell 

decide to keep it, pay for it as you can afford 
notes or mortgages just a plain, open, and 


the Great House of Lachman. Send thi 


Set in Solid Gold 


When you get the new catalog you will 
see handsome illustrations of the scores of solid 
gold settings in which the genuine Lachnites ar 
mounted. You will see solitaires, belchers, French settings 
—rings of every kind and description. You will also see 
LaVallieres, bracelets, necklaces, scarf pins, cuff buttons 

-everything in the jewerly line, All sent direct to you 
for a free trial for ton full days. Pay for at the rate 
of only a few cents a day. Just put your name and 
address on the coupom now—this instant—and send 
to us for this book. 
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Test it every 
difference, 
a few cents a day is enough. 
ill-above board proposition. 
coupon 
and illustrations of all the superb jewelry that you have to select from. 


Free Book 





Coupon 





FAROLD LACHMAN CO, 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1507, Chicago. 


Gentler 


new jewelry book and full particular 


ment plan. 


ner ‘lease send me absolutely fr: i prep 


of your free tr 
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I assume no obligations of any kind 





Pay As You Wish 


The greatest jewelry offer of the age! 





Select one of the dazzling, gorgeous 
way that youn ever heard, about. Put it 
send it back at our expense. If you 
No red tape No 
Your credit is good with 


now — this very instant for our new catalog 
Write now — immediately. 
10 Days Free Trial 


Yes. we want you to wear a genuine Lachnite Gem for 
ten full days before you decide to buy. We want you to 
be enthusiastic about the dazzling, gorgeous, sciutillating 
marvel of the twentieth centur These exquisite jewel 
are cut by the world-renowned diamond cutters of Europe 

their dazzling fire lasts forever Here at last is 
the perfect substitute for expensive diamonds. 

When you get your Lachnite, put it alongside of areal 
diamond. Put it to every test that you ever hi about. 
if you can tell it from a real diamond, send it back 
at our pense if you decide to keep it, pay for it ət 
the rate of only a few cents a day. Genuine Lachnites 






stand fire and acid tests and cut glass. They baffle 
experts. Only we know how many wealthy society 
women are wearing Lachnite Gems that their friends 
believe are diamonds. 


Send the Coupon 
For New Jewelry Book 


Put your name and address down in the free coupon 
and send to us at once for the new book of exquisite 
Lachnite Gems. Read the fascinating story of how at 
last Science has conquered Nature and has producec 
a glorious, radiant gem that has eclipsed the brilliancy 





of Nature's diamond. They cost 1-30 as much and wear 
forever. Do not delay a single instant. Put your name 
and addre on the coupon now et the free book im- 


mediately while this greatest of all jewelry offer lasts. 


Harold Lachman Co. N; Michigan Ave. 








